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EARL MERZ. 


There is no more prominent figure in 
the, educational field of music than the 
subject of this sketch—Earl Merz. His 
career as a journalist, composer, lecturer, 
extends over a period of more than a 
quarter of a century. His whole activity 
is characterized by an all absorbing enthu¬ 
siasm for music in its broadest sense, and 
by an undying zeal to serve his day and 
generation. His many-sided attainments, 
his unflagging industry, his unremitting 
energy, and steadfastness of purpose 
through every trial, have been a magnifi¬ 
cent example to the whole profession. 

He has manifested great ability in 
almost every department of musical activ¬ 
ity. He stands prominent as a writer on 
music. As editor of Brainard’s ‘ ‘ Musical 
World” he has produced more good 
work than any writer on music in America. 

His career has been closely followed by 
the writer for over twenty years. Almost 
everything he has written has been read 
with avidity, and volume after volume of . 
the “ World” has been bound and kept f f 
as a priceless treasure in my library. He tty 
has been to me, as I feel he has been to // 
/thousands of others, a wonderful inspira- 
tion. He is a true friend to every struggling fl 
teacher, and to all his readers is ever *' 
ready with sympathy and comfort for the 
trials that beset the music teacher. The 
young teacher especially owes to him a 
debt of gratitude. I am glad of this oppor¬ 
tunity of paying tribute to one to whom I 
owe so much. Often have his encouraging 
words quickened my flagging spirits. His 
kind and generous cotinsel has been of un¬ 
told benefit to me. In mv younger days I 
relied almost altogether superior \ 

wisdom. He oecame^asV^pillar of fire g 
onward in the correct path. It was the i 


from any other writer. Mr. Merz is the same stamp of church, his substantial worth as a citizen, his preeminent 
man as Dr. Adolph Marx, erudite, versatile and didactic, attainments in the science of music and his high qualifi- 
While I had an unbounded-admiration for the man long cations as an'instructor in this divine art.” 
before I knew him personally, an intimate acquaint- He was born in Bensheim, Germany, in 1836, and is 
I ance has heightened and deepened my love for him. There therefore in the prime of usefulness, 
are so many shining lights in the musical profession who His father being a teacher, he naturally enjoyed a lib- 
are a sad disappointment when they are known per- eral education. He graduated from a literary institution 
sonally. Mr. Merz’s inner life reminds one of the lines in 1852, and accepted a position in the well known town 
in Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village:”— of Bingen, on the Rhine. He realized in a short time 
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m Goldsmith’s Deserted Village:”— of Bingen, on the Rhine. He realized ii^a short time 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, that the opportunities of the post did not afford his spirit 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; the scope desired. About this time a gentleman from 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, Philadelphia was visiting his home, and at his suggestion, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. Mr. Merz bade adien to his Vaterland and set sail for 

The following is only one of the many testimonials America, where he arrived in September, 1864, being 
of his worth, which were presented him on leaving the then only sixteen years old. He located in Philadelphia, 

I Female College at Oxford, Ohio, where for twenty-one where he was engaged as organist in one of the leading 

churches. After a year or more, we find 

1 ^i f ijjll p fl I |pP ^jj 8UCCe8S ^j’ ° D occasions the writer 

theme, hot by hie refined diction and^ hie 

(/•adi ajcDT He has given the subject much deep 
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KARL MERZ. 


relied almost altogether qn-JiiB superior \ thought. He is now Director' Music at 

wisdom. He becanie as^aj-pillar of fire guiding me years he taught. It is from the Presbyterian Church, of the Wooster University, at V ooster, Ohio, fhe ii 

onward in the correct path. It was the influence of which he is a devoted member. amo ° Q aY1D ® 80 eminent a man 

"Mr. Merz’s teaching that made it possible for me ,t</ Before leaving Oxford, the Presbyterian Church passed aD p^^ n his progressive spirit we may look for a career 
undertake the conducting of The Etude. the following resolutions, at the close of their regular that will be rich in good works. He keeps abreast of the 

No teacher of technic or theory ever did for me what Sunday evening services:— times, and is constantly bringing before the public fresh 

“ Karl Merz ” has done. His whole life is one that we ‘‘Among the many regrets which are felt on every side rings from his me ; n t 

should strive to emulate. It has always been a surprise at the closing of the doors ofthe Oxford Jb emale College, suc h a highly endowed member oae 1 y na ire 

to me that his greatness is not more generally acknowl- not the least is. the consequent separation of Prof, Karl gifted with a keen intellect, possessed of a genuine musi- 
eged This, no doubt, is accounted for in a measure by Merz from this church and community. For twenty cal organization, has been indefatigable in hisi effort 
tfoj fact that the journals of music outside of his own years he has been going in and out among us in the sane, ^TwKse dfeposS is k /chStebfo® 

<f The: Brainard’s Musical World,” and The Etude are tuary, until his person and presence have become en- an( j generous. May he be granted a long life, and eqjoy 
mostly taken up with trade matters. We notice that the shrined in.our heart’s fellowship. In parting we take the honor and esteem which he now holds among the 
English journals more frequently quote from him than pleasure in bearing testimony to his valuable aid in the profession ofmusic. Thko. Pres8EB«» . 
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LETTEE8 TO TEAOHEES. 


BY W, S. B. MATHEWS. 


A great deal is said, and justly, I think, of sight-read¬ 
ing for beginners, but I am anxious to know how this is to 
receive sufficient attention with busy children having but 
an hour a day to practice, without detriment to piano 
study. Will you suggest some practical plans which will 
' bear on this need. Will you give, also, a list of good 
and attractive piano duets to use for reading, and any 
rules or suggestions as to Aoir to set to work to read. . I 
have never been taught myself and so cannot fallback 
off experience to teach others. 

2. In this measure, copied from the first “ Minuet” of 
Handel’s “Twelve Little Pieces,” why is the B flat 
written as a half, since it has to be trilled ? 

8. Will you give the names of some of Chopin’s and 
Mozart’s compositions, easy enough to use for second 
and beginning of the third grade {not sonatas).—A. S. K. 

Sight-reading is not work for beginners. To read 
rapidly at sight involves quick perception of musical 
combinations, and their ready recognition by the mind, 
the steady movement of time, and the spontaneous obe¬ 
dience of fingers. Each of these three things is a highly 
complex affair, which must be built up ; an acquired 
aptitude, which has to be elaborated out of primitive ele¬ 
ments before it is proper to ask for sight-reading. The 
first thing for a pupil to become is an accurate reader. 
This is a slow process, and as a matter of fact advanced 
. -pupils are more or less inaccurate. There are certain 
forms of analysis that are useful in promoting accuracy 
of reading, but this is not the place for them. The ready 
classification of combinations, rhythmic, melodic, and 
especially harmonic, involves a variety of special exer¬ 
cises. For example, the arpeggio forms in the accom¬ 
paniment, and chord successions expressed through them, 
will be recognized by the pupil if the left-hand part is 
played by itself, and as chords, ignoring the arpeggio 
divisions. When the accompaniment is spread over a 
wide range of pitch, as when the first bass note is down 
in the bass, while the appertaining chords are in the treble 
or the middle range, the harmonic relations will become 
apparent if one pl ay s the bass with the left hand and the 
chords at the same time with the right hand, ignoring the 
repetitions and rhythmic figures, but passing directly from 
one chord to another, in order to bring out the harmonic 
progressions. This exercise is very useful wherever the 
harmonic perceptions are a little dull. 

Another difficulty of reading at sight is the irregular 
movement of untrained musical thought and perception. 
Music goes on in rhythm, steadily, like the ticking of 
a clock. The pupil’s perception of it goes “hitchity- 
hitch;” now it goes, now it Btops. Sight-reading is. one 
of the best possible means of forming a correct habit of 
movement in time, bu t t his rests upon a considerable 
amount of time-training, which can best be done through 
the accentuated and rhythmic treatment of scale and 
arpeggio forms, after Mason’s system. 

/ When the groundwork of sight-reading has been laid, 
- it will be found useful to exercise the pupil about an 
hour a week, if opportunity serves, in reading easy 
duets, the teacher playing the lower part. The playing 
must be in time, but the rate of movement may be 
slower, in fact, must be slow. Even at its best, the habit 
of sight-reading encourages inaccuracy, and it must not 
be carried too far. Any easy sonatinas, or dances, will 
do. It is also a good practice to form classes of four 
pupils to play eight-hand arrangements upon two pianos, 
for a certain time per week. This, however^ is not 
always practicable, both, for want of time and for want 
of the two'jnanoth, When such classes are formed, how¬ 
ever, tfig'tBaehegc mtmp beat time for the class, just as an 
orchestral)conductor conducts a performance. Those 
/who lose the place a^e^o get it as best they can, the 
music going on all the same. , The leaf turning will 
enable the lost one to come in after a little practice. The 
pupilfwill take, pride in doing the work well, and in not 
j being surpassed by the others. On the whole, however, 
my position in regard to sight-reading is that of the out¬ 
set. It is not work for beginners. It is worth more to 
the pupil, in all the earlier stages of study, to form habits 
of accuracy and clear apprehension, than to gain the 
knack of mere speed and approximation. Hence, a 


little sight-reading will go. a longways in the early stages, 
excepting in those rare cases where the pupil has abun¬ 
dance of time. 

2. I suppose that the melodic embellishment of the 
bass voice in the Haendel extract referred to, was an 
after thought of some editor who, not venturing to alter 
Haendel’s notes, made his suggestion through the means 
of these small notes. 

8. The easiest compositions by .Chopin are the Mazurka 
in B flat, .the waltz in D flat, Opus 64, and the Nocturne 
in E flat, Opus 9, No. 2. There are other mazurkas, 
also, which might be used. Of Mozart there are many, 
but not many that are pleasing to pupils. The Minuet 
in E flat v arranged by Schulhoff. I use sonatas, occa¬ 
sionally, especially those in G, No. -14 in Peters’edition, 
and in F major. Most of Mozart’s piano music is anti¬ 
quated, and his smaller pieces have very little attraction 
or formative quality in them for pupils now-a-days. Cer¬ 
tain of my friends make great use of the concertos in 
more advanced grades, but I never have. W. S. B. M. 
Mr. W. S. B. Mathews :— 

Dear Sir .—Having read with much interest your 
answers to teachers, in The Etude, I have decided to 
write you with regard to a subject which is causing me 
considerable anxiety. 

Some weeks ago I endeavored to form a musical so¬ 
ciety among the teachers in this city, to promote their 
mutual acquaintance and through them in some way to 
reach the public and gradually create such a-musical 
interest that this might be called a musical city, as others 
have become. Trusting that through each other we 
could form a plan of procedure and a definite aim for 
such a society, I started it with only a general idea, the 
principal thought being that through our combined 
efforts we might bring three or four first-class artists to 
Winona every year. We are all very busy with our 
work, with almost no time to devote to a society, and con¬ 
sequently the plan that was finally arrived at—that of a 
programme for every meeting, once in two weeks—was 
found to be burdensome. An open meeting once in 
three weeks was also proposed, when each member 
should invite a certain number of friends. The mem¬ 
bers were only to be the teachers themselves. The only 
musical-society here is a female chorus with a conductor 
from St. Paul. We can have no mixed chorus, as one 
of the vocal teachers controls the male voices and will 
not in any way combine with the other chorus. Of 
course, all of us—who are not doing harm—are doing 
some good among our private pupils, but that does not 
reach very far or very fast. What plan, which can be 
carried out with only seven or eight music teachers, and 
only one of them advanced farther than the associate 
degree in the College' of Musicians, can you suggest ? 
At our next meeting, February 4th, we must either have 
some new impetus or break up ignominiously. I feel 
confident that you can, if you will, help us, and in so 
doing you jwill be helping the cause of music, and if 
Winona, through this society, becomes more elevated, 
it will be through you. 

I must also tell you of the interest which my class 
take in studying “ How to Understand Music.” It is a 
class of about ten girls and bovs of sixteen to twenty 
five years, and they all agree that it is just the thing 
they needed in connection with their music. 

Very Respectfully, _ 

* Mary Wood Chase. 

This letter defines the situation in many small towns 
completely, and the advice somewhat timorously offered 
by the writer privately may be of use to readers of The 
Etude. In general, I would say that the correspondent 
undertakes tooTnuch to be accomplished by one society. 
She is aiming at two wholly distinct things, which have 
to be reached by different methods. What she wants, 
within the profession, is companionshipnnprofessional 
stimulation, etc. What she desires in the community is 
general interest in music and a desire to cultivate it as a 
form of art; also, such machinery as will encourage 
cooperation in supporting musical recitals, lectures, etc 

The first of these objects is difficult to attain in a 
small place, where the ground is pretty well occupied, 
and each teacher is directly-a_rival of the others. -This 
feeling of competition is yery strong among musicians, 
who are prone to reduce all questions to,,, a purely per¬ 
sonal equation. Nevertheless, the doctors manage to 
overcome it partially in their line, and really seem to 
take a good deal of comfort in each other’s society. 
The normal condition of the professional man is that of 
regarding all his competitors as quacks. “ Gome to me 
and help support the truth,” is the inner voice of the 
cultivated self-consciousness. Musicians have to* learn 


that the other fellows are not bo bad after all. This is 
accomplished best by informal meetings, gathering to 
spend the evening, with a supper at the regular hour, -6 
or 6.80. After eating a nice, comfortable family tea, 
have an evening together. Do not burden yourselves 
with a formal programme. What you want first is the 
Bense of friendliness. Therefore, come together at each 
other’s houses, eat together ; nothing opens the pores of 
the bouI to friendly influences like moderately distending 
the stomach; then talk of whatever you like. Occa¬ 
sionally there may be something to talk about upon 
which a short formal paper can be offered. In time, 
after some months ofjthis sort of thing, the members 
will get over their sense of strangeness, and professional 
topics can be carefully introduced without harm. Still 
later, something can be done to agree upon standards of 
graduation for pupils, methods of study, and the like. 
But friendship is not a plant that can be forced. You 
must be patient, and rest assured that any musician 4s 
necessarily a good fellow, if only you ean get the right 
side of him turned to the light. 

The other purpose, of securing cooperative support 
for musical enterprises, can best be done through the 
formation of amateur societies. These have done a 
great work in many cities and small towns. Amateurs 
combine. The active members play for each other at 
the meetings, according to a - pre-arranged programme. 
Occasionally they have artist recitals by persons engaged. 
The funds for expenses are derived from associate mem¬ 
bers, those who pay a small sum, $3,00 or $5.00 a year 
for membership, without playing or singing. Artist 
recitals are public to frien ds of the associate members 
upon payment of the usual price for a ticket. Some of 
these societies, like those in Milwaukee, Chicago, etc., 
have six or eight of these artist recitals in a season, and 
end the year with money in their treasury. 

Prof. Fillmore organized such an affair in Milwaukee 
upon a different basis. Three years ago he started out 
with a scheme of ten lectures upon musical subjects, 
asking for subscriptions of $5.00 each. The money so 
received he proposed to put in the bank to be used as a 
guarantee fund for artist recitals. He secured about 
$120 and so deposited it. ' I believe they had four recitals 
by such people as Sherwood, Josefly, Garreno and Dr. 
Maas, and closed the season with more than the original 
amount in bank. Of course, he had given his lecturea 
for nothing, but-he secured certain positive gains in 
social estimation, which, even in a business way, brought 
him returns, besides having provided a succession of 
masterly piano recitals, which were of the greatest ad¬ 
vantage to hiB pupils. -—x 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that the organiza¬ 
tion of an amateur society is something which must be 
gone about with tact. Care must be taken to ignore the 
professional ruts and clashing interests of the commu¬ 
nity, and especial care must be taken to get it into the 
hands of the right women. In any small town there are 
a half dozen intelligent and, enthusiastic women who 
understand the good that is to be derived from culture in 
art. Two or three of these are women of local posi¬ 
tion, but possibly two or three are a little cranky. In 
the nature of the case, an amateur soci e t y goes more 
easily if it has all the, countenance it can have from the 
wealthiest and most cultivated people in the town where 
it is formed. Hence, it is important to get it started by 
the right people. When this is once done it will go- 
nicely, for it will be found to add materially to the social 
resources, its meetings coming in the afternoons,“when _ 
ladies have spare time, etc. I feel that this is an inade¬ 
quate discussion of a very important subjec ly 

it will come up again. 

Every musician should subscribe to at least 
erary magazine. We have'made arrangements with the- 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, of New York, to club with 
The Etude at the rate of $2.70 for both magazines. - The- 
priceior YAe Cosmopolitan alone is ,52.40. The Com 
politan is one of the best magazines now published. It 
gives in the year 1300 pages of rea ling matter from the- 
pens of ablest writers. “ The illustrat ? are of highest 

order. Edw. Everett Hale has c of >ne ojF.the- 

departments. It is just Bueh a journal t it we cheerfully . 
commehd_to_Qnr_readers. S^ud subscription tc The. 
Etude office. / # 











'pTrRTTQTrt l 'P >!3 'Krn'TT'Q The Student’s Technicon, to which we referred in our 

r UiJJjioilXiXb c JMUlxto. last isshe, is already meeting the approbationof leading 

■■■■■“ . teachers. The Director of Music, Smith College, North- 

It (foes not seem to be distinctly understood among ampton, Mass, writes: “The Student’s Techniconre- 
many of our patrons, that music especially ordered can- ceived; it is admirable. Send the six more' imme- 


not be returned. In almost every case thus far, we have 
found ordered music in the “on sale music” returned. 


All this ordered music is promptly returned and postage Philadelphia, where Mr. Brotherhood will exhibit it. 
Charged to the parties. Those that have packages from It will also be seen at the meeting of the New York State 
us will please take notice of the above remark: On all M. T. A., to be held at Hudson, N. Y., on which occa- 
our bills is printed : “ Music especially ordered cannot sion Mr. Brotherhood will read a paper upon “ Scien- 
be returned/’ To this rule we have strictly kept. tifie Treatment of the Hand,” a subject which he has 

made a special study. 

A description of the Student’s Technicon will be 
found in this issue. See advertisement. Those con- 


We have the important announcement to make, that 
the publications of the Musical Art Cot will hereafter be 
for sale by us. Mr. Goldbeck has given permission to us 
to furnish all his publications as he has heretofore done. 
His prolonged stay in England has made it impossible 
for him to conduct the business in person, and he has 
asked us to fill all orders until he returns. ' 

It must be understood that wo have nothingwhatever 
to do with the stockholders of the Company. We simply 
transact the business for Mr. Goldbeck, he receiving the 
benefit of the sales as heretofore. We make a report of 
tie business transacted, at stated periods, to him. Our 
name was printed with those of S. B. Mills and Wm. 
Mason as officers of the Company. The names were 
used only nominally, and carry with them no responsi¬ 
bility of the Company. We gave our names as a favor 
to Mr. Goldbeck, and the charter was taken out with the 
understanding that we would not be held responsible for 
any action of the Company. Mr. ^Goldbeek_is_the sole 
manager and active spirit in the concern, to whom all 
correspondence respecting stock should be addressed. 

In another part of this issue will be found a card from 
Mr. Goldbeck. 

For the past six months, it has been impossible to 
procure the publications of the Company. We are now 
having copies printed which will be on the market in the 
course of a few weeks. All orders should be addressed 
to us. We will in next issue print a list of the publica¬ 
tions. They are, as many know, a part of a complete 
course of instruction begun by Mr, Goldbeck a year 
ago, which it is still“his intention of completing. 


The Student’s Techhicon, to which we referred in our HOW SOME GIRLS STUDY MITSUI 

last issue, is already meeting the approbation of leading ‘ _____ ’ 

teachers. The Director, of Music, Smith College^ North- • . ' . , 

ampton, Mass, writes: “The Students Technicon re- Owe of the most interesting experiences incident to 
ceived•• it is admirable. Send me six more' imme- teaching music in New York m the instruction of the 
diately. J We commend thiB .usefult: instrument to she fashionable girl m its theories. The first arruculty which 
notice of teachers attending the M. T. N- A. meeting at apses 18 to set upon a day on which the lessons may be 
Philadelphia, where Mr. Brotherhood will exhibit it. Mondays and Wednesdays won t do, because 

It will also be seen at the meeting of the New York State Wednesday it matinee day, Tuesday and Friday are no 
M. T. A., to be held at Hudson, N. Y., on which oeca- better, for Friday is het day at home.” Tuesdays and 
sion Mr. Brotherhood will read a paper upon “ Scien- Saturdays are objectionable, for Satu. lay is another 
tifie Treatment of the Hand,” a subject which he has matinee, and Thursday—well, a girl wants some time to 
made a special studv, herself, you know. But at last a day is decided upon, 

A description of the Student’s Technicon will be and the teacher repairs to the house, to find her out, oi 
found in this issue. See advertisement. Those con- course, but after some half an hour le comes in breath- 
templating purchasing an instrument for gammer should ^ €88 v * m a shopping expedition or a Inn: aeon, and in 
send to ns for circulars and terms. a harry to make her toilet for a five o clock tea. She hag 

her best young man with her, and also her dearest 
friend. She would have to have a dearest friend to tell 
TESTIMONIALS. things to if she were a fashionable girl. She has a way 

of treating her music teacher as if Bhe were a sort of a 
Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn. servant whom it was a great condescension to treat well 
The Strelezki and Mathews Studies have arrived. It at all, if the teacher be a woman, and of imagining he is 
is always a pleasure to welcome new collections of such hopelessly in love with her if he be a man. Presumably 


A description of the Student’s Technicon will be 
found in this issue. See advertisement. Those con¬ 
templating purchasing an instrument for gammer should 
a to us for circulars and terms. 


ns issue. 


«,uruo. TESTIMONIALS, 

ve nothingwhatever 

>mpany. We simply Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn. 

eck, he receiving the -The Strelezki and Mathews Studies have arrived. It 
We make a report of ig always a pleasure to welcome new collections of such 
enods, to him. Our a n order, and esneciallv when they anDear in garbs that 


ration of such valuable aids have the heartfelt gratitude 
of those who instruct. Sincerely yours, 

Helen E. Briggs. 

Black River Falls, Wis. 

No teacher can fail to-be pleased at having such a 
book as Mr. Mathews’ “ Phrasing, Yol. II, to place be¬ 
fore pupils.—The high grade of music and the annota¬ 
tions, as well as the style and general appearance of the 
book, maken-it a welcome guest. 

M. Birbine Brown. 

Paterson IT# J # 

The “Studies in Phrasing,” Vol. II, arrived to-day, 
and I have looked over it carefully, and think it excellent. 
The paper so good and the type so bright and clear, 
make practicing a pleasure. I fully appreciate the work, 
and thank you sincerelyfor it. Very respectfully, 


course she has not practiced her lesson at all, for she has 
so many breakfasts, luncheons and receptions to attend, 
really lives in such a whirl, you understand, that she 
couldn’t be expected to. She begins the exercise, play¬ 
ing it very nearly right except in the bass. She never 
stops to consider what note she strikes down there ; most 
anything will do. She makes eyes at the young man, 
and he chatters to the dearest friend, and finally con¬ 
cludes that she is really too tired to take anything more, 
and dashes into a new piece which she has picked up all 
alone, plays in seventeen kinds of time, ana at the close 
she asks the teacher if it isn’t perfectly lovely. The 
teacher says, grimly: “It might be if you would play D 
fiat in the bass, as it is written, instead of D natural.” 

“ O, dear, how did you know I did. that ? I didn’t 
notice it. Was that a real discord ?” 

“ It is generally considered as such and called by that 
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We make .the usual offer for the Etude during the Miss . F. Wolsey. nam ^r eI1 you see masic come8 B0 eagi iy to me, and I 

® um ™er, beginning with July-and.ending with September, . . „ B 4™ orb > Md * . have such a natural taste for it, that I suppose I’m not 

for 80 cents. This is made for the benefit of pupils who Received the ‘Strelezki Studies ” a few days ago, and ite careM enough about those little things. I can 
wish to keep up music during the summer. Before your after a very careftil perusal, take pleasure in recommend- ^ anything so easily, all I need is time,” and thenshe 
class disbands form a summer club among your pupils, mg them for both style and technique. _ Think they will ' shattering out. and a languid mother comes drooD- 


class disbands form a* summer club among your pupils, ing them for both style and technique. Think they will 
and when you return in the Fall, your pupils will not be of great benefit to almost any music teacher, espe- 
have entirely forgotten all about study. The schools cially to young teachers. Gave my copy to one of the 
particularly, should avail themselves of this offer. The students, and she is perfectly delighted with it. Shall 
onpils can have the Etude sent to their.home address, use them in my teaching hereafter. 

Those who have tried this plan speak in the highest Yours respectfully, 

praise of it. The experiment costs only a trifle.—Try it. Sallie McBride. 


We have begun the work of printing two new books. _ 
The one an elementary instruction _work for piano, by 
Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., of the University of Penna. 30 * 
The work is sailed “ The Art of Pianoforte Playing.” have e 
It is an original work of high order for beginners. Mr. £“ 18 . 
Clarke has written several popular instruction books and havin| 
a work on Theory. In this work he brings to bear his 
best effort, and lias .given the profession a text-book for 
begianers that is at once interesting, modern and original. 

The book will be ready during the summer or early Fall, t* .i 
and will sell for $1.60 or $2.00. _ Those ordering the book h 00 t B 
now, in advance of publicatidii, and paying but seventy- un( j erl 
five cents, will receive a copy of the work, postage free, _ 
when issued., A 

The other is a unique volume of mnsical quotations, 
called “ Musical Mosaics,” by W. F. Gates. It will be gJ ® 
a volume of abont SOQ^pages. and will be bound in ■ ® , 
elegant style, which win make it a'suitable gi ft-boo k. d 
The quotations are well chosen,' embracing every con¬ 
ceivable subject in music. There is no volume of this 
kind iirthe English language, and this one exhausts the 
field. The compiler hasBeeh at work on it for many Yoi 
years, and lias -aone his part in an admirable manner. The A 
We will also offer this book for only seventy-five cents, instru 

if paid for in advance of publication._Do not let this the pi 

escape your notice. Send at once. of thi 


BeltoNj Texas. 

Your Sonatina Album received. I think it is the larg¬ 
est collection of beautiful pieces in one volume that I 
have ever seen. It is too late to introduce in my school 
this term, but another year will insist on every pnpil 
having a copy of this valuable selection. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. Josephine Haymond. 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

If there were more as carefully edited and annotated 


goes chattering oat, and a languid mother conies droop¬ 
ing in, wrapped in a fur-bordered velvet arrangement, to 
talk abont her daughter’s progress and ask if she isn’t 
very mnsical, and descant on her exquisite touch and 
fine shade of tone .—New York Sun. 


TOO MUCH CONCERTO. 


Hector Berlioz once wrote a fantastic story on the tragic 
consequences of the examination of eighteen female and 
thirteen male students of the piano class at the Paris 
Conservatoire. The piece selected for execution of the 
j'ury was Mendelsshon’s concerto in G minor, which had 
thus to he executed thirty-one times in the course of the 
day. Erard lent one of his best pianos for the occasion 
—a piano which he in tended, to send to the forthcoming 


books as your Sonatina Album there would be a better Universal Exhibition, a truly magnificent instrument, 
understanding of mnsical form and more enjoyment for against which it could only be said that the key board 
the young student in studying good, pure music. Another wa s a little hard, for which reason he lent it for the ex- 

man n A n ni nf 1 n til t n A 1 Vk ii m i ri t V* a A a 1 tla An ilt a hnnt * _ A? __ " _ : _ — - -- - - - -1 *1. a Ala.'# nl n An A of At) 


great point in this Album is, that although the best aminations, imagining that the thirty-one candidates and 
grade of music, it is not dry and stale , but very interest- the concerto in G minor put together .would effectually 
mg and tuneful, and shows the pupil that classical music soften it in the course of the day. Well, the candidates 
is not necessarily tedious and tiresome, but, with proper nlaved one after the other; the first, second and third 


understanding, becomes highly enjoyable. 

T. M. Austin, Director of Music. 


nd in the English la nguage, a nd this one exhausts the Waco,,Texas. 

Id. The compiler has been at work on it for many Your' new book, “ Sonatina Album,” cams to hand, 
are, and has-done his part in an admirable manner. The Album contains a fine selection of interesting and 
e will also offer this book for only seventy-five cents, instructive pieces. The analytical notes accompanying 
paid for in advance of publication.—Do not let - this the pieces make this volume far superior to other books 
cape your notice. Send at once. qf this kind. The handsome exterior of the book ren- 

We have lately become manufacturer and proprietor tiers it very suitable for a handsome and usefulpresent. 


”6f the Lavassor Piano Dactylion, which is being ^exten¬ 
sively used in piano teaching.' . An ^ngraving in mother 
part of this journal gives a good representation of the 
instrument. v \ 

The use of the Dactylion involves the same principle 
as the use of dumb-bells by the gymnast, ^The resist¬ 
ance of the springs requires an effort that serves to won¬ 
derfully strengthen the fingers. Those having weak 
wrists will find it of invaluable service The Dactylion 
improves and evens the touch, thereby securing a full, 
round quality of tone. It insures a l^jgh degree of flexi¬ 
bility and suppleness to the fingere, and is a great aid 
to those whose hands are stiff.. With th e Strength and 
Flexibility obtained by using the Dactylion natnrally 
follow Rapidity and Accuracy of execution. A further 
and important benefit afforded is a correct and elegant 
position of the hands, insuring to a pianist a graceful 
and easy way of playing. 


he Dactylion involves the same principle m^i^anshiftwhich^yoif bring'to bea^especialiy iiTele^ possessed key board'’. Then the key-board was taken di 
dumb-bells by the gymnast, ^he resist- Senterv masic teachfne A fari elnerienee wUh badfv and thrown (nto the courtyard ; but it still continue 
ings requires an effort that serves to won- trained 7 ” advanced ” Dunils haf often made me sigh foT the concerto in G minor. ' The key board was chopped 
: then the fingers. Those having weak wSLitoTlS' I mteht imr»arr co“rect and artistic to pieces with axes; but each individual note hoppef 
_it of invaluable service. The Dactylion habits Your selections and vour exDlanations are well and danced over the pavement, playing fragments of ;th^ 
evens the touch, thereby securing a full, :„ a n e ' e d and of ^real^^?!lue Fours SSlv concerto. At last, in despair, a bh^stefth was <»til^ 

)f tone. It insures a high degree of flexi- . H Sherwood in to carry off the fragments of this diabolical automaton 

-“ e 3 • ' • 3 WM< BHIERW00D - and to cast them into his forge; and thus only could tire 

To J. H. Howe. piano be cured of the habit it had acqmred oft . tap n 

Your Howe Piano “ Instructor ” is a most praise- the concerto in G minor. This strange st -y VGlIsnffiTO^ 
worthy work; comprehensive, systematic and, what I to give the reader an idea of the terril, *. or*: eal_ thw^uglij: 
admire particularly, interesting. My best wishes for its which the jury of the piano class must pass, ana to^COtt^ 


snjoyable. thumped bravely; the fourth and fifth found the keys 

N, Director of Music. no t 8 o hard as they had expected ; ten or twelve others 

w m considered the piano excellent; the next complained 

... Waco, Iexas. even that the piano was too easy. Finally the twenty- 

Ubum, came to nand. n j nt h candidate, with tears in Mb eyes, affirmed that 

ction of interesting and t ^ ere waa somebody inside the piano who worked the 
jal notes accompanying jjeys, so easy were they to the touch. But the tMrtieth 
superior to other books 8CO ff e d at him, and played his concerto in turn; onljr, 
tenor oi the book ren- w h en he roseTirgo away, the piano spontaneously began 
•me and usefii ^present. t ^ e concer t 0 a ll a lone, and continued with ever-increasing 
E. W. Krause. fury and f orc6) and in t h e midst of the general terror and 

New York, 130 Fifth Avenue. confusion M. Erard was sent for to 8 f°P - 

Your new book, Howe’s Piano Instructor, bears wit- P ian L ° P ian0 P Rld "° n^fhS 

««« rnethods and Round no heed to the holy-water that P , _ _ . R -v/V; 


To J. H. Howe. 

Your Howe Piano “Instructor” 


well deserved Buecess. 


Yours truly, 

Constantin Sternberg. 


sol© him for the absence of. a detailed description of th© 
seen e.—Theo< Childs. 













THE M. T. H-. A. 

_ __ | 

Before next issue the thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association will be a thing 
of the past. The next number of this Journal will not! 
be issued until after the meeting. A full account of all 
the transactions will then be given. - Philadelphia has 
the false reputation of being very hot during the sum- i 
mer. This reputation has only existed since the summer 
of the Centennial Exposition in 1876, which was one of 
the hottest summers known in the history of this city. 
People somehow got the idea that it was Philadelphia 
only that suffered with the heat, when the truth is the 
whole country that summer was unusually hot. We wish 
to state right here that we have found Philadelphia de¬ 
lightful in the summer. We.have spent most of the last 
five summers here, and have experienced no great incon¬ 
venience from heat. We hope no one will remain away 
. from the Convention from fear of discomfort from hot 
weather. 

: Everything is shaping itself for a delightful reunion. 
The orchestra is about ready to begin rehearsals. The 
official programmes are ready and can be had by address¬ 
ing any of the officers of the Association, or any of the 
music houses of this city. The Academy of Music, 
'where the meeting will be held, is one of the coolest 
halls in the city. I t haB a seating capacity of 8000, and 
contains numberless committee rooms and an excellent 
lobby. No finer place to hold the meeting could have 
been chosen. It is well to procure your tickets in ad¬ 
vance. The active member’s ticket will cost $5.00, the 
associate member’s ticket $2.00. The five dollars are not 
the annual dues ; after the first year the active members 
pay only $2.00 annually. The difference between the 
active and associate, we understand, is in the power to 
vote r in all other respects they are the same. The 
names of the associate members are not printed in the 
annual report; nor are they entitled to a free copy of the 
same. - 

All information regarding railroad fares, membership, 
etc., can be had from H. S. Perkins, Secretary, 162 
State street, Chicago, Ill. Richard Zeckwer, 1617 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, is President of Executive Commit¬ 
tee, who has charge of all local affairs. 

We are anxious to see this Philadelphia meeting a 
complete success. We feel assured, from the array of 
brilliant talent which is to take part m the programme, 
that the officers of the Association have done all in their 
power to prepare a grand meeting for the delegates. 
What is now needed is a liberal attendance of the pro¬ 
fession. Without the interest of the active teacher, the 
Association 'can accomplish but very little. It is the 
duty of every member of the profession who can pos¬ 
sibly manage it to be here. Philadelphia is surrounded 
by large cities which should alone fill the hall with dele¬ 
gates. There is every reason to hope that the meeting 
, will be one of the most enjoyable yet held. 

To the Stockholders and Friends of the “Musical 

Art” Publications 

For some years past I have been actively engaged in 
’ the writing of musical works, principally on educational 
and theoretical subjects, but also on others, symphonic 
and operatic in character. It had been, and still is, my 
desire to publish a series of books—supplemented by mu¬ 
sical composition—which should record a fell course of 
instruction in the various branches of Musical Art, such 
as the Piano, the Voice, and Harmony. 

About three years ago I wrote the words, and music of 
an American opera,Aqalled “Newport,’ \ind circum¬ 
stances have since then gra.dnally, but irresistibly, shaped 
themselves .to make ahpersohal -vi^ii to England a neces¬ 
sity. I have been herd, in London, over a year, and can 
speak in terms of highest praise of English hospitality. 
Eminently successfifk as a pianist, a composer of piano 
music and a song writer, I ventured to remind the present 
Duke of Devonshire of my former introduction to the 
late Duke by.Tenesa, Countess Apponyi, and Alexander 
von Humboldt. His Grace thereupon placed his mag¬ 
nificent palace, Devonshire House, at my disposal to 
produce the music of my opera, “Newport,” on the 9th 
of May, of this year. Supported by a limited, but very 
perfect chorus obtained from the Royal College and 
Academy of Music here, I had the good fortune of secur¬ 
ing for the principal parts the friendly and valuable ser¬ 
vices of some of the most~distinguished artists of the 


Savoy Theatre (Gilbert & Sullivan’s), with others well 
known on the stage and in the concert room. George 
Edwardes, the influential and exceedingly popular man¬ 
ager of the Gaiety Theatre, inost ,generously (almost 
without precedent, I think) gave me the use of his 
orchestra for the occasion. It was by no means an easy 
| matter to stand before England’s highest aristocracy and 
London’s most exacting critics, in that historical mansion, 
Devonshire House, with an. American opera unknown 
and unheralded. To be brief, the success was complete, 
as was attested by the constant applause of an audience 
unaccustomed to the clapping of hands and the demand¬ 
ing of encores, and by the tmrty-five or forty exeeUent 
criticisms that appeared in the London press within a 
fortnight after the performance. 

I hope the stockholders and friends of “Musical Art” 
will see that I could not, and cannot for a time, person¬ 
ally attend to the business of my publications, and I am 
happy to be able.to announce that my distinguished and 
enterprising friend Mr. Theodore Presser has taken the 
matter under his powerful wing. He is the sole agent 
and publisher of ,lr Musical Art” publications until the 
entire business can be placed on a permanent basis 
when I return to America. All my books, instrumental 
and vocal compositions belonging to the Musical Art 
Publications can hereafter promptly be obtained from 
the publisher of The Etude, who, however, assumes no 
other responsibility for the present. Arrears of divi¬ 
dends, if any there shall prove to he, will be settled by 
me when I return, when I hope that I may also be able 
to complete the entire “ Musical Art” books. 

Robert Goldbeck. 

16, Chepstow Place, W. London, Eng., May 22, '89. 

IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

n-, _ 

The Iowa Music Teachers’ State Association met at 
Mt. Pleasant, May 7th, 8th and 9th. 

Of all months of the year this seems the most charm¬ 
ing for a meeting of musical people. The attendance 
was good, and musically, financially and intellectually 
the meeting was a success. The Association had . en¬ 
gaged Miss Neally Stevens for the entire session. This 
insured a rare treat from the start. Mr. Robertstan, of 
Chicago, gave a most interesting talk on the Tonic Sol 
Fa Method. A number of the teachers of the State 
are using this method, and are pleased with its results. 
The concerts were the finest that have been given. The 
compositions brought forward at the composers’ recital 
showed a marked improvement over those of the pre¬ 
vious year. ’The subject of music in the public schools 
received much attention. 

The Association adjourned to meet in Des Moines, in 
conjunction with the State Teachers’ Association, in De¬ 
cember. ^_, 

Already the meeting promises much of interest, and 
we would urge every musician in Iowa to identify them¬ 
selves with this organization, for it is one of which one 
may be proud to be a member. t 

The officers for the ensuing year are : Prof. A. Rom¬ 
mel, A. C. M., Mt. Pleasant; Miss Jennie MTHoyt, of 
Mt. Vernon, Secretary and Treasurer; Mr. Bartletts, of 
Des Moines, Miss Rowley, of Cedar Rapids, and Miss 
Kelsey, of Sioux City, Programme Committee. 

Send your names to. the Secretary, that you may be 
kept informed of the progress and movements of this 
organization. Lina D. Rowley. 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

J. H. Rogers, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Seladon Impromptu-—Valae. Op. 59. C. Sternberg. 
75 cents. 

Huntipg Song. Op. 4, No. 1. 

Melody. Op. 4, No. 2. 

Two easy compositions. G. W. Hunt. 40 cents each. 

Scenes Mignonnes. By C. Sternberg:— 

Valse. Op. 56, No. T. 35 cts. 

Toceatina. Op. 56, No. 2. 85 cts. 

In the Forge. Op. 56, No. ,3. 40 cts. 

, Bonnie Laddies. Op. 56, No. 4. 35 cts. 

Castagnette. Op. 56, No. 5. 60 cts. 

Night Song. Op. 66, No. 6. 40 cts. 

Passe-pied. Op. 68. 0. Sternberg. 50 cts. 

Ghasseresse Esquisse.. Op. 57. C. Sternberg. 60 cts. 

“Declaration,” James Rogers ..-.86 

“ Fly, White Butterflies,” James Rogers.__.35 

“In Harbor,” J. H. Rogers..... .40 

“ The Loreley,” J. H. Rogers.....60 

“ Thou’rt Like Unto a Lovely Flower,” W. G. Smith, .35 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Irish Love Song.” J. B. Campbell...36 

From WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee. 

1. “ The Happy Little Wanderer.” Hugo Kann, Op.13. 

This is pretty, well written, easy words, for the piano¬ 
forte. It belongs in the second grade, and is a pleasing 
and instructive piece for teaching purposes. 


2. “Fairest of the Fair.” Gavotte, by Chr. Bach, Op. 
116. 

This a parlor piece of abont the .same grade of diffi-~ 
cully as the well-known “Secret Love,” by Resch, and 
is of much the same pleasing and popular character 1 . 

8. “ Bachelor’s Button.” Gavotte, by Jos. H. Chapek. 

This is also a pleasing parlor piece, somewhat more 
difficult than those above mentioned, but not too hard 
for ordinary young players. It is well written and muBi- 
cian-like. 

4. “Anita.” Gavotte, No. 2. Emannel Moor. 

This piece is evidently the work of a well-trained 
musician. It is good and effective, and not difficult to 
play. 

6. “ Novellozza.” By Benjamin Godard. 

A very good parlor piece, of moderate difficulty, by a 
popular French composer. For teaching purposes it is 
a very good study in the staccato tough. It is well fin¬ 
gered by D. F. Stillman. 

6. Polish Dance. X. Scharwenka, Op. 3, No. 1. 

A new edition of this favorite piece, excellently fin- - 
gerfed by D. F. Stillman. * 

7. Dahae’s Song (Night Song); from the romantic opera, 

“ Zanoni,” Act iv, Scene 8. By Anton Strelezki. 

A sad, mournful, passionate song. Well written and 
singable. 

MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

NATIONAL. 

President, W. F. Heath, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Secretary, H. S. Perkins, 162 State St., Chicago. 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, July 2, 3, 4, 6, 1889. 

ALABAMA. 

President, E. E. Ayres, Marion. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. A. Olin, Montgomery. 
Annual Meeting, 

CALIFORNIA. 

President, S. Freidenrich, 206 Post St. ? San Francisco. 
Annual Meeting, San Francisco. 

COLORADO. 

President, Emil Winkler, 3 Tremont Block, Denver. 

Secretary, W. W. Packer, Denver 

Annual Meeting, 

ILLINOIS. 

President, H. S. Perkins, 162 State Sti. Chicago. 
Secretary, Frederic Grant Gleason, 

Music Hall, Chicago. 
Annual Meeting, Peoria. 

INDIANA. 

President, W. F. Heath, Fort Wayne. 

Secretary, J.F. Kinsey, Lafayette. 
Annual Meeting, Lafayette, Jane 25, 26, 27, 1889. 

IOWA. 

President, Herbert Oldham, ToledoT~’~'\ 

Sec-Treas., Miss L. D. Rowley, Cedar Rapids. 
Annual Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, May 7, 8, 9, 1889. 

KANSAS. 

President, Wm. MacDonald, Lawrence. 

Sec-Treas., H. E. Sehultze, Kansas City. 
Annual Meeting, Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. 

President, Rudolph De Roode, Lexington. 

Secretary, Andrew M. Gutzet, Paris. 
Annual Meeting, Jane 26, 27, 28, 1889. 

MICHIGAN. 

President, F. H. Pease, Ypsilanti. 

Secretary, F. L. Abel, Detroit. 
Annual Meeting, Detroit, June 27, 28, 29, 1889. 

MINNESOTA. 

Pres., Willard Patten, 611 Nicolett Ave., Minneapolis. 
Sec’y, Wm. A. Wheaton, 492 Dayton Ave., St. Paul. 
Annual Meeting, I - - 

NEW YORK. 

President, Chas. W. Landon, Claverack, 

Secretary, 

Annual Meeting, Hudson, Jane 25, 26, 27, 1889. 

ohio. \ pipiip 

President, Wilson G. Smith, 65 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Cor. Secretary, ! J. H. Rogers, Clev - d. 
Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Jane 26 27, 28, 1889. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

President, Robert Bonner, 60 Williams St., Pi vidence.. 

Sec’y, H. C. Macdougall, 24 Summer It., >videt e„ 

“ Annual Meeting, Providence, November 16, 1889. 

. TEXAS. > 1 

President, J. AHeine Brown, Chappell Hill. 

Secretary, Wm. Begserer, Austin. 
Annual Meeting, r ** * 


















THE PLAGE OF ASM MOTIONS IN ELEMENT- that Mr. Sherwood has very decided ideas concerning 


AST PIANO PLAYING. 


A STUDY, BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


As nearly as I can get at it, the theory of most conser- 


the use of the arm, and Mr. Cady would go so far as to 
begin with the arm motions before anything whatever is 
done with fingers. I have found, moreover, in the cases 
of pupils coming to me to learn how to play with intelli¬ 
gence, expression and effect, after graduating at conser¬ 


vatory teaching, and that of the greater number of private ▼stories, that I have been able to modify their work 
teachers who are aot ^brilliant players, is that the arm rapidly just in proportion to the clearness with which I 
has. no office in playing saving that of supporting the could define the proper places to introduce the new 
hand and moving it from one part of the key-board to touches, with which of course I have had to provide 
another-as the exigencies of the piece may happen to them at the outset. What, then, is the true doctrine of 
require. Fingers are expected to-play melody tones the ar,m in piano teaching ? 


require, ringers are expected to-play melody tones 
and passage tones, and the hand, moving upon the wrist But first a few words of definition. By finger touch I 
as a hinge, is to play octaves an'd repeated cords. Stac- mea n any touch produced by the action, of the fingers, as 
catos are made by raising the hand without contraction fingers moving upon their own joints. The points may 
of the fingers. The fingers themselves are supposed to a ^ 80 move inwards towards the palm of the hand, or they 
move upon the metacarpal joints like hammers, and the may not move at all. Everything that can be done by 
points of them have no motion of their own towards or the finger is some kind of finger touch, 
away from the palm of the hand. In fact, in most well- By hand-touch I mean any touch that is wholly or in 
taught finger work of the better class of schools, pains part produced by the hammer movement of the hand 
seem to have been taken to secure absolute impassivity upon the hinge at the wrist. The fingers mayor may 
of everything but the hammer motion of the finger sin n °t participate in the sense of adding motions of their 
melodies and finger passages, and a similar hammer-like own - la teaching it is desirable to distinguish these 
movement of the hand in octaves and chords. It cannot radical touches completely, although in the production 
be denied that when a sufficient number of exercises artistic effects they are often, perhaps almost always, 
have been practiced in this way there results a pretty intermingled. 


finger motion and a neat little hand motion, which from 
a pedagogic point of view are'thoroughly admirable. 


By arjn. touch I mean a touch in which the weight or 
force of .the-arm as such is concerned in producing the 


This pretty finger work, however, is subject to certain tones. This may be by a fall of the forearm from the 
drawbacks upon the artistic side. For, while it looks elbow, as in Rosenthal’s case, or by allowing the weight 


pretty, it is incapable of producing artistic effects. 
Neither melody of the lyric quality nor decided accentu- 


of the arm from the shoulder to fall upon the keys, as 
Sherwood, Mme. Carreno, Maas, and nearly all virtuosi 


ation can be produced by it 5 and in all pieces requiring now do in many effects. The arm touch, again, will be 
breadth and earnestness it fails utterly. Moreover, after heavier or lighter according to the height that the arm is 
pupils have practiced dtudes in this way for a long time, vaised previous to the touch, in other words, according 
varied only by the use of pieces requiring little passion to the height from which the arm falls. Moreover, the 
or imagination, they lose the power of playing with ex- arm touch will be changed in the character of tone pro- 
pression. The entire work becomes more and more duced hy_it according to the manner in which the fingers 
mechanical, small and tinkling. It was long impossi- participate in it, .and according to the extent of rebound 
ble for me to ascertain exactly where the mechanical afterwards. For example, if the arm be raised say six 
defect of this playing lay, since everything in it seemed iuches above the keys preparatory to falling, the tone is 


to be done so very properly. 

I long ago discovered that pupils trained in the exer- 


much stronger than whemitis only raised an inch or half 
an inch. The latter touch is a verydmportant one, and 


cises of Mason’s technics were free from it, although my is generally used by artists for soft melodic effects in chord 
own pupils rarely, or perhaps never, obtained the per- passages, such as the second phrase in the Heller study 
fection of these conservatory, pupils in mere finger work *n ® major, No. 4 of opus 47, or No. 3 of my first book 
—a fault of my own, not of Mason’s. I found also that of phrasing. The chord intermezzo in the Chopin noc- 
the study of Schumann-tended to add power and decision tHrne i °P as No - in G minor is played in this way-, 


to the playing. 


the pedal being used with each chord. Again, if the 


More recently, however* in part through conference arm be raised high, six or eight inches, and allowed to 
with my friend Prof. Cady, I have come to the.conclu- &11 with abandon, the fingers being violently shut, as in 
sion that the arm plays a more important part in artistic dosing the hand, at the moment of touching the keys, 
interpretation even, than is commonly supposed, and the uppermost tone brought out somewhat, and the arm 
that not even Bach and Mozart can be interpreted without rebounding upwards to a height of ten inches or more 
calling upon the arm fbr assistance not contemplated in above the keys after the touch is made , or at the comple- 
the course of study commonly regarded in conservatory tion of the touch, we have about the strongest effect of 
circles as official. which the player is capable, an extremely brilliant effect, 

I may addin passing, that in using the term conaprva- alike useful to the amateur who wishes to produce volume 
tory in this sense I do not intend disrespect. It is merely with as little expenditure of nerves and muscle as pos¬ 
true that general tendencies of certain ideas of techinal sible, and to the professional, to whom thi||touch affords 
development are seen more clearly in conservatory the-means of the brilliant effects of the march tempo, 
teaching than in the better class of private teaching. for instance, in the Schumann fantasia in 0. All of the 
And this for the reason that in a conservatory most of touches I have mentioned are commonly used by virtuosi, 
the actual work has to be done by young or compare- but they are not generally recognized in instruction books, 
tively inexperienced teachers, for whom strict rules have All-of these arm motions are involved in the proper per- 


to be laid out, and who are allowed to make f^w devia¬ 
tions from the course prescribed for tiie^schodl^^TB 
private teaching the teacher promptly corrects eveiy 


formanee of Mason’s technics, especially of his two 
finger exercises in the different forms, but there are no 
other elementary exercises that I know of which demand 


weak spot in his work aB soon as he becomes conscious them. 

of it; this will depend upon the frequency and publicity The question which piano teaching has to master, then, 
of his exhibitions, for there is nothing to make a teacher is the extent to which the arm should enter into the pro- 
realize the-Weak points of his work as seeing it tried duction of tone, and the time and manner , of securing its 
upon a stage where his competitors have the chance of cooperation most easily, and with the most advantage to | 
inspecting it. When this moment comes, he feels much the ultimate success of the study, 
as average persons will feel.when the everlasting books Upon this subject I have not as yet an opinion to 
are open and the recording angel begins to scrutinize express, beyond the general position that arm motions 
their deeds in the light of the eternal world. Things in and uses ought to be taught very early in the study. As 
themselves inpocent appear injudicious, and the little sins already said, if we follow Mason’s system we will have 
of omi ssion take pn consequences undreamed of before, arm touches by implication as soon as the arpeggios are 
It is also seen in the article upon the use of studies, in introduced .with one hand np and the other hand down; 
my second volume of“ How to Understood Music;’’ and the elastic touch of the two finger exercises. Arm' 


cooperation of an effective kind, also, is required in the J 
proper execution of scales in velocity, according to 
Mason’s system, for the crescendo is the essential feature 
of this motion, and the crescendo results from allowing 
an increasing weight of arm to comp upon the keys. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing to secure in piano 
teaching is a perfectly easy arm and loose wrist in con¬ 
nection with a clinging legato, with cantabile quality of 
tone, produced by finger touches, as required, for in- • 
stance, in the Chopin nocturne in E flat. Pupils taught 
according to the systems mentioned at the beginning of 
his paper never have this cantabile quality of tone, and 
are, therefore, unable to play a nocturne or cantabile of 
any kind in such manner as to make it effective in a 
large room. A part of their inability, very likely, may 
be mental, for the attitude of mind has much to do, I 
might say everything to do, with piano playing; but there 
is at least a mechanical correlative of the mefital state, 
and that is an ineffective finger touch, producing a 
merely negative tone-quality, entirely devoid of emo¬ 
tionality. 

My present position upon this question is that arm 
motions, and especially a loose condition of arm from 
the shoulder down to and including the wrist, must be 
taught at the beginning, and reverted to frequently, juBt 
as often, in fact, as there is the slightest reason to think 
that the effort to use the finger forcibly has induced a 
sympathetic contraction at the wrist. This latter con¬ 
dition is very common. It can generally be recognized 
by the eye, the tendency of the wrist to be carried 
higher and higher, and a general immobility of arm. 
When there is a sense of fatigue at the wrist in finger 
playing, contraction at the wrist is the source. Just as 
soon as the player can “ let go” completely at the wrist, 
the sense of fatigue there will disappear. So, also, the . 
sense of fatigue or pain in the back of the hand in finger 
playing is an indication of nervous contraction. There 
is no muscular work of any consequence done in the 
hand during finger playing. The muscular operations 
take place in the upper part of the forearm, and it is 
there if anywhere that fatigue ought to be felt. 

When a rigid wrist has become a habit, perhaps Mr. 
Hyllested’s way of securing finger work is as handy a 
means as any. He puts the wrist low, below the level 
of the keys, places the fingers flat upon the keys, and 
causes them to be raised as high as possible before 
touching. This method of practice, slowly carried out, 
results in strengthening the finger touch in a short time. 

He permits a certain movement of arnT'uT'qonnection 
with every touch. This I regard as a mistake, for the 
reason that it is liable to induce a habit of \ intermixing 
arm motions with finger motions, and vitiating the pure 
finger touch. It may be well to carry the wrist low for 
two measur es and high for two measures as an expedient 
to render the wrist independent of finger motions. But 
even this can easily be overdone, 'and soon result in 
exaggerated and meaningless raisings and lowerings of 
wrist, harmful rather than helpful. 

The old direction to raise the fingers high preparatory 
to touching the keys, is useful in forming a good finger 
touch, but there are many effects for_ which raising is a 
bad preparation. In scale playing, except when speed 
is aimed at, raising the fingers is a' good practice, and ... 
care must be taken to raise the finger after the touch is 
completed, just as carefully as one raises it preparatory^ 
to touching. 

After all I do not know as I have said anything here 
more than Frederick Wieck said long ago, namely, that 
a loose wrist is the indispensable condition of producin ' 1 
a pure singing quality of tone. 
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—Any one who has heard and studied a great de«u huw ^ 
is good, ought to need no teacher to spur him on. The 
student should always bear in mind the greatest models, 
and emulate them, playing a great deal with accompam- - 
ment; he should become more and mqre familimr with 
masterpieces, and enter earnestly into a sense^ F. to 
beauties; then the gradual development the pupu atto n 5 
will place him above the common run of amateurs.— 
Moschdes ; \v •' _ 


Contact with the great may not make us great, but it 
makes us greater than we ace. 







THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

* - - 

BY CARL MER2, MUS. D. 


When I,appear before you as tbe advocate of the Beau¬ 
tiful and of ./Esthetic culture, ! am not unmindful of the 
fact that this subject has of late years suffered in public 
estimation through the efforts of that apostle of aestheti¬ 
cism, Oscar Wilde. But say what we will about him, 
we must give him credit for this virtue, that the end 
which he aimed at was a good one. Had he been a 
manly man, had he dressed like sensible people, had he 
cut his hair short—rfor in these days long-haired men 
and short-haired women are, as a rule, looked upon 
somewhat with suspicion—he would, no doubt, have 


strings! All human beings no doubt derive more or less spring the other two ideas, those of the All-Wise and the 
pleasure from the Beautiful, indeed the power of enjoy- All-Beautiful. The boundary line between these two; he 
ing it is inborn ; it is a gift of God; it is an evidence of claims, is difficult to draw ; for the Good plays over into 
our divine nature. But, for all that, we differ widely in the Beautiful, so that persons are often misled. Every- 


the degree of our enjoyment of the Beautiful. Some thing good, true and beautiful has its foundation in har- 
have strings only a few inches long,, while others have mony. ' Virtue is the health and beauty of the soul, vice 
only chips attached to them, which cannot sink. Yet per- is Bickness and deformity. Plato makes distinctions in 
sons of this class are most ready in the expression of their the grades of beauty. First, he regards the: beauty of 
views; they are the most hasty and the severest critics, the body; second, the beauty of soul; third, beauty of 
Ho matter how long the lines may be, it mast be accepted wisdom and knowledge: fourth, the beauty of the Divine 
as a truism that hone have as yet reached the bottom of Idea. Everything earthly, he teaches, is in so far beau- 
the art sea, and no matter how far we shall progress, tiful, as it partakes of the beauty of God, He who has 
none will ever reach it. None can see the All-Beautiful, the most perfect body and the purest Boul is, according 


whicn he aimed at was a good one. Had he been a none will ever reach it. None can see the All-Beautiful, 
manly man, had he dressed like sensible people, had he none can conceive of it; and for this reason there can 
cut his hair short—rfor in these days long-haired men be no positive human standard either for the eye or the 
and short-haired women are, as a rule, looked upon ear, nor for-the brain, the_ emotions or the imagination, 
somewhat with suspicion—he would, no doubt, have Art is unlimited, and it is as free as it is unlimited. The' 
Spoken to more willing ears, . As it is, his influence seems human race is. progressive, and I conceive it to be our 


to have spent itself in one direction mainly. Instead of 
planting sunflowers in the rear of onr garden patches, 
and giving the seeds to the chickens as feed, we now 
plant them in the front yard, and many maidens wear the 
big yellow flowers in their belts. 


great mission everjo^progress toward the perfectly Beau-! 
tiful which is concentrated in the Deity. 

The definition, therefore, that that which is pleasing 
to the eye and the ear is or constitutes the Beautiful, is 
not a good one. The same is true of Webster’s defini- 


therefore invite your attention to the question, What tion. He says the Beautiful is an assemblage of graces 


is the Beautiful ? without promising, however, that I will 
answer it, and for the simple reason that the Beautiful, 
being concentrated in God, is infinite and cannot be 
fully understood by the finite mind. ■* ■ 

Wieland said, “The Beautiful can only be felt, hut 
cannot be expressed.” Nevertheless, throughout all 
ages men have endeavored to do what Wieland said could 
not be done. The greatest minds of all ages have busied 
themselves speculating about the Beautiful, yet very few 
among the philosophers that have written on this subject 
have advanced new theories. 

It is at any time difficult to give a correct definition of 
an abstract term, and this difficulty makes itself felt in a 
special manner when attempting to say in words what 
the term Beautiful means. Writers have said that all 
things which are pleasing to the eye and to the ear are 
beautiful. It is true the Beautiful is pleasing to the eye 
and the ear, but, for all this, the definition is exceedingly 
vague, for not all things that please the eye and the ear 
are necessarily beautiful. Let me illustrate. I have 
heard hungry German students go into ecstacy over the 
beauty of sausage! No matter how pleasing a sight it 
may be when nicely browned, it is after all a very prosaic 


the most perfect body ana the purest soul is, according 
to Plato, the best representative of the Beautiful. The 
effects of the Beautiful are. joy, happiness and love. 
The Beautiful, therefore, be it represented in colors, in 
tones or in words, is productive of pleasant sensations 
and an agreeable Btate of sat. faction. This he explains 
through the theory of pre-existence, according to which 
every soul had, before its birth, while it was yet with 
God, also Godlike ideas of the Beautiful. Hence, when 
the soul sees anything beautiful, it is instantly affected 
by it, for it is suddenly seized by the recollection of ita 
original home, for every earthly beauty is bat a reflection 
of heavenly beauty. Thus Plato tries to explain why we 
are so powerfully moved when seeing fine art works. 


or of properties which please the eye and the ear, or the of heavenly beauty. Thus Plato tries to explain why we 
other senses of the mind. Let me simply put by the side are so powerfully moved when seeing fine art works, 
of this the diversity of human tastes and styles of beauty when hearing beautiful music or when reading grand, 
as admired by different nations as well as by individuals, poetry, and why they so often make -us sad; for they pro- 
Allowme to quote Voltaire, whose opinion I simply give duce in us a longing for our former home of joy or a 
in connection with this subject, not because I endorse state of perfect bliss. In other words, art makes us 
either his religious or social views. Said he: “To the homesick for Heaven, our real abiding-place, 
toad, a-yellow throat, two round eyes and a big mouth is Aristotle thought that the Beautiful was created with 
au object of beauty; to the Hottentot it is a black skin, the good and the true, and that its main characteristics 
thick lips and a flat nose.” What a distance from such are order and limit. According to his theory the Beau- 
an ideal afithe beautiful to that represented by an Apollo tiful consists of definite quality and quantity, of correct 
Belvedere or a Venus de Medici. Again, look at the arrangement and perfect symmetry of parte. Hence, 
pleasure the uneducated derive from a French harp, and neither a very small nor a very large animal, according 


how far above them stand those who admire Beethoven’s to Aristotle, can be beautiful. Small things are only 
symphonies, Handel’s oratorios, etc. We will therefore pretty-and well proportioned. The idea that the Beau- 
accept it as a faefc-that the term Beautiful can be defined tiful calls forth love, was so self-evident to him, that 
no more than we can define the sensation of seeing, when he was asked for an explanation, he said that this 
hearing, or feeling. “Beauty,” says a writer, “is a was the question of a blind man. 

sense of the soul, and everything that touches this sense Aristotle’s theories were for several centuries accepted 
is beautiful.” Indefinite as this* is, it is far better than as the only correct ones, here and there only an idea 
either of the other definitions I have quoted. In order from Plato and Pythagoras was mixed in with them, 
to excite this sense God has made this world beautiful, The only philosopher after Aristotle who wrote with 


and he has given us this sense evidently meaning thereby authority and ori 


in everything calculated to satisfy his cravings. I have 
heard men sing praises of their meerschaums, and no 
doubt they were things of beauty in their sight; to others 


in everytinng calculated i;o satisty ins cravings. I have the avenues,which shall lead us to Him, who is the All- 
heard men sing praises of their meerschaums, and no Beautiful. 

doubt they were things of beauty in their sight; to others The Beautiful was a favorite subject of—speculation 
they were mere loud-smelling objects. I have heard among the ancient Grecians. Though they had no cor- 
ladies go into ecstacy over what they called a bonnet. re ct idea of God, they nevertheless sought in the Deity 
tae . *■ that to them it was a thing of for the source of the Beautiful. Thales, who lived to- 1 
beauty/ io men it was an object of ridicule. I have ward the close of the seventh century, b. c., one of the 
beard ladies speak with rapture of the lover’s language, seven wise men, and by many considered the first who 
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? or “ ot an object. 1 he hungry man is apt.to see beauty j that we shall cultivate it and that it shall be made one of who lived 250 b. o. He was the most important phi 
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on this subject was Plotinus, 


losopher of the new Platonic school, and his system in 
the main was based upon Plato’s theories. “Usually,” 
says he, “we imagine the Beautiful to be something re¬ 
cognizable-through the aid of the eye or the ear, but does 
not the Beautiful exist more in the spiritual than in the 
bodily? Is there not beauty in noble deeds, and in vir¬ 
tues? What then is beautifnl? The usual answer is 
that symmetry is beautifnl; hut according td this idea 
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as it was wmspered into their ears when proposing. I speculated on the constitution of the universe, said that only the complicated things can be beautiful. Hence, 
doubt not tne words ot my fair friends, but while love’B !s the Cosmos, as the art-work of the gods, is the Beaiiti- sunlights lightning and the ocean cannot be beautifnl. 


language is beautiful to them, to disinterested persons it 
sounds absurd and far-fetched, and often deserves to be. 
denounced as a~pack of exaggerations. 

When speaking of things that are pleasing to the eye 
and the ear, the question arises: Whose eyes and ears 
are pleased? And then comes the second question: 
Whose eyes and ears are to be regarded as the standard 
for all others ? Human eyes do not see alike, nor do 
human ears hear alike. They are mere agencies that 
lead impressions to the brain, and in this operation they 
are often very defective and delusive. But granted we 
all were to see and heajifalike, are our minds not so con¬ 
stituted that they differ widely in their operations, in 
their power of receiving and assimilating impressions? 
But granted all minds were alike gifted in this respect, 
would we not still discover a vast diversity in onr emo¬ 
tions and in the training produced by early impressions 
and surroundings? But granted, even, we felt alike and 
enjoyed the same opportunities for culture, men would 
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ful.” In other words, that the Beautiful as concentrated 
in the Deity is expressed and manifested in the creation. 
This is the foundation-stone upon which rest all ancient 
as well as modern speculations on this subject. Pytha¬ 
goras, who lived 570, b. c., and who is called the founder 
of what is known as the Italic School of Philosophy, 
teaches that as God Himself is the All-Good, the Har¬ 
mony of liberty and necessity, so are all His works 
impressed with the principles of Harmony. Nature has 
her contrasts, but these are blended in harmony. This 
unity in multiplicity, this harmony in contrasts, Pytha¬ 
goras defines to be the Beautiful. His teachings are also 
based upon the idea that in the Deity we find the source 
of the Beautiful in its perfection. 

Heraclitus assumes a similar theory. He said that the 
world consists of contrastej but that the Deity brings 
harmony out of these contrasts. This harmony, he 


“This theory, therefore,” so he argues, “is not correct, 
for we know that sunlight, lightning and the sea are 
beautiful in themselves.” “Our soul,” he further says, 
“is a part of the higher and better world^as Lwhen we 
behold anything relating to it, we are happy.” ' This is, 
as you will observe, a revival of Plato’s theory of pre¬ 
existence. 

Says Plotinus, a thing can only be in so far beantifhl 
as it is related to eternal things, in so far as it is con¬ 
nected with divine beauty. Our soul compares its inward 
idea of the Beautiful with the beauty of the things seen, 
and if they harmonize, a thing is beautiful. This is in 
substance the same theory with which we started out, 
namely, that thafe which pleases the eye and the ear ia 
beautifnl. The falsity of this theory has been shown and 
I will not, therefore, stop here to repeat my words. But 
there is a conclusion I will draw from it, namely this, 


teaches, is also found in the arts. There is contrast but that while tastes and intellects differ, while we have no 


. ,, - - -, — --- also unity in the colors of a painting; there are high and 

.i ei ^“ e operations of their imaginations, for low, long and short tones in music, yet all make sweet 
this gives a thousand colorings to objects and situations, melody. 

to thoughts and sentiments, and these colorings must be An American writer said that “Plato was the first who 


to thoughts and sentiments, and these colorings must be 
peculiar to the individual. The true human standard gpi 
lies in the recognition-of the best miads, a recognition gh 
which must endure for all ages ; for that which is re ally C o 
beautiful cannot become ngjy, no matter how tastes may ths 


speculated about the Beautiful.” This, as I have already 
shown, is an error. Plato’s name is, however, closely 
connected with this subject. While he has said much 
that is interesting, we must bear in mind these two facts: 


general standard whereby to measure the Beautiful, it 
may safely be accepted as a fact that every soul has its 
own standard of beauty. It -is,—therefore, perfectly 
proper' for a person to say, I consider this object beau¬ 
tiful, while it might be presumptuous to say, it is beau¬ 
tiful. When finding, therefore, an object of beauty 
which fills our souls and draws ont all onr admiration, 
we may say that we have found our ideal of the.Beautiful, 
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c ange anq now tar art may progress.^,Theart works of 1st. He never gave a system of his own. 2d. He never but we have no right to say that we have found t he ideal, 
ne ancient Grecians are beautiful to-ffay j nideed-J am separated the Beautiful from the Good. The sum and . As long as the soul is imprisoned in the body, mixes 
incimea to believe that we are betieWqualified to appre- substance of what he has said, may be expressed in with clay, feays the philosopher, it cannot be beautiful, 
ciate tneir beauty than were the Grecian people them- these words : The foundation of the Beautiful is a rea- When the soul, however, is freed from this tal de it 
selves. Jraiestrina lived eentumesago, Bach and Handel sonable order addressed to the imagination through the regains its beauty. The soul through eternity becomes 
were Dorn two hundred years agerf'and although there senses; that is, symmetry in form, harmony in sound, better and purer, says onr ancient writer, more like its 
m an a most immeasurable d^tanee between these men the principles of which are certain as the laws of logic, divine source. Hence it becomes more Godlike, 
anayvagner^hen: xorks are stUl consideredheantifuL mathematics and morals, all equally necessary products God is the source of all that which is beautiful. All 
r 1 speak or a human tribunal concerning the of the Eternal Intellect, whom we call God. Thus Plato, those that seek the Deity are beautiful. Bless ! 

eyutirm, i mean one w-tsich is infallibly sure instanta- like his predecessors, ascribed the Beautiful to that those that hear and see His beauty; miserable are ose 
neons y to perceive and appreciate that which is beau- source of all force, the Creator of the universe, the sum that hear and see it not. We love the beau, fill, furUier- 
nrai ip art. Xeast ot all, is there to be found a tribunal of whose exalted attributes he calls “ to Agathon,” the more says the philosopher, as something that rem i ns 
l ^“^^ ^^“bed to comprehend fully the essence of the Good. Plato refers to this subject in detached sentences, of xmr former existence, and he continues by g his 
eautitui, ana to lay down infallible laws for the artist, and it would be difficult to formulate a complete system readers to cleanse their eyes, bo that they may see the 
• ? n i? 36 j 1 ' ii 6 “P n° 8ea f^ e y sink lines out of his discourses. He distinctly says that “God is Spirit-World, for we shall never see the 

ia* a j . —-.t ei ?' i“ 0 ’ a writer, our intel- the All-Wise, the All-Good and-the All-Beautiful.” Of^wed>urselves have become beautdfkt , J * « 

lect^tatmam Oie depj as of the arte and literature.. But tEeieThree ideas Plato regards the All-Good as the high- Plotinus segards the Beautiful as-soi ethi nmafo 

wnat a dinerence there is in the length of the. mental est, for it approaches nearest to the Deity, Out of tBia rial. Symmetry and proportion art to him the foanda* 


these words': The foundation of the Beautiful is a rea¬ 
sonable order addressed to the imagination through the 
senses; that is, symmetry in form, harmony in sound, 
the principles of which are certain as the laws of logic, 
mathematics and morals, all equally necessary products 
of the Eternal Intellect, whom we call God. Thus Plato, 


When the soul, however, is freed from this tabe acle it 
regains its beauty. The soul through eternity becomes 
better and purer, says onr ancient writer, m re like its 
divine source. Hence it becomes more Godlike, for 
God is the source of all that which is beautiful. -All 
those that seek the Deity are beautiful. Bless' are 


like his predecessors, ascribed the Beautiful to that those that hear and see His beauty; miserable are the- 
source of all force, the Creator of the universe, the sum that hear and see it not. We love the beaLi-ful, further- 
of whose exalted attributes he calls “ to Agathon,” the more says the philosopher, as something that reminc uB 
Good. Plato refers to this subject in detached sentences, of "our former existence, and he continues by i j his 
and it would be difficult to formulate a complete system readers to cleanse their eyes, so that t * jy may see the 
out of Ms discourses. He distinctly says that “God is Spirit-World, for we shall never see the 
the All- Wise, the All-Good add-the All-Beautiful.” Of l we ourselves have become beau* , | . » ^ 

these three ideas Plato regards the All-Good as the high- Plotinus regards the Beautiful as-something in. - 


Of l we ourselves have become beautiful. 


tbele three ideas Plato regards the All-Good as the high- Plotinus regards the Beautiful 3 -someth im 

est, for it approaches nearest to the Deity, Oat of this rial. Symmetry and proportion are to .'Mm the -founds^ 














tion of the Beantifal, bat not beauty itself. The Beautiful 
i^that .which we perceive in the symmetric and well pro¬ 
portioned.. In order to make clear his idea he draws a 


The Palestrina Choir of Newport, Mr. Caryl Elorio, 
conductor, produced Palestrina’s celebrated “Missa 
Pap® Marcelli,” and one of Bach’s motets, “Now 1 is 


comparison between a face of alive person and that of Christ Risen,” at its recent concert. The Beethoven 
one who is dead. The symmetry, he claims, is the same String Quartette assisted. 

in both, jet there is a beauty injthe live face which does . Conrad Ansorge, Emil Liebling, Calixa Lavalfee 
not exist m that which is dead. This comparison is pene- an( j Mrs. Dory Petersen-Burmefater are some of the 
treble from tha fact te st there is no beauty in a dead pianists who will appear at the O. M. T. A., held in 
face, unless means have been used to keep it in a condi- Cleveland, June 26th-28th. Among the readers of 
tion resembling the live face. If a person dies, the essays are Johann Beck, Karl Merz and Franz X. 
muscles relax, the chin drops, the eyes stare, etc. Arens 

Plotinus says further that beauty is spiritual, not ma- HANg VQN BeL0W > 8 farewell concert took lace in New 
tonal. True dmne beauty never appears upon earth. York on May 2d. The eminent conductor led Brahm’s 

vile clay, in filthy, sickly bodies, wKere it would ever be y “> 

marred and soifed. Yet Christianity teaches that the P^ony, Beethoven, and overture to ” Die Meistersinger,” 

divine beauty has dwelt in this “ sickly , filthy human j? e ; . . , 

body .” “Let him,” says he, “who would speak slight- ^Mr. ^J.^S,. van ClevEj of Cincinnati, well known 
inj|ly of art, bear in mind this fact, that nature is but an 1 
imitation of the divine idea, and that in order to make 
nature appear more perfect the artist draws upon the 
resources of his own mind.” Yes, the philosopher goes 
bo Ihr as to claim that art is far more perfect than nature, 
but being without life and therefore soulless, it cannot 
be perfect. 

i have- already said that the heathen philosophers 
have advanced the theory that the Beautiful is found 


FOREIGN. 

De Pachman is giving Chopin recitals in London, 
Eng. 

Mme. Hastreeter sang in Gluck’s “ Orpheus ” at 
Paris. 

Verdi’s “ Otello ” created a profound impression at 
Moscow. 

Paderewski, a Russian pianist, is at present very 
popular in Paris. * 

Grieg has been giving piano recitals and concerts of 
his own works at Paris. 

Gounod’s “ Romeo and Juliet ” will be given in Lon¬ 
don, with Mme. Melba-Armstrong as Juliette. 

Franz Rummel has been decorated with the Knight’s 
Cross of the Wasa Order, by the King of Sweden. 

Mme. Schumann has promised to aid Frederick Meeks 


through his musical writings, is doing good practical in his life of Robert Schumann, now in preparation. 
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work as a teacher of music in that city. At a recent 
musicale he was also heard in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
110; Chopin, Etude, Op. 25, No. 7, and Liszt Rhapsodie, 
No. 12. 

The Petersburgh, Va. s Music Festival took place 
from May 21st to 24th, inclusive. Carl Zerrahn was the 
conductor. Among the performers were ,Miss Ger¬ 
trude Edmands, contralto, and Mme. Teresa Carreno. 


perfect only in the Deity. Modern learning has added Haydn’s “Creation” and Gounod’s “Redemption” 


nothing to this. To the contrary, some writers who en¬ 
joyed the light of Christianity endeavored to fix the ideal 
oi, the Beautiful far lower than did the Grecian writers 
already quoted. It was but natural that the ideas of the 
Beautiful as taught by them should be perpetuated by 


We are promised a visit next year from Sarasate and 
Otto Hegner, who will make a tour of the United States. 

Donizette’s “Torquato Tasso,” an opera that has 
not been heard for twenty-five years, is to be revived at 
Turin, 

Arthur Friedheim has been concertizing in Russia^ 
He played at a concert at St. Petersburgh under Rubin¬ 
stein’s direction. 


were included in the works performed. Mme. Wagner has found a new young tenor for the 

Pittsburgh has just had its first May festival, under roles of “ Walther ” and “Parsifal” thin season. 
Anton Seidl’s direction, at which a chorus of 600 and Griming is his name. 

an orchestra of 100 participated. Among the ; soloists Carl Rosa, the well-known violinist and musical di- 
sre Lili Lehmann, Terese Herbert-Foerster, Adele rector, died in Paris, April 30th. He was born in Ham¬ 
as der Ohe, Jules Perotti and Emil Fischer. Saint burg, March 22d 1843 

DeUm ’” aDd Arran, the celebrated cornetist and orchestral con- 
lethoven s Ninth Symphony were given. doctor, died - n p aria> aged 64 yearg- He wag & p j feg . 

The “ Euterpe ah Club,” consisting of-tWenty-four sor at the Conservatoire for the last twenty-two years, 
dies of Chicago, Ill., has been Organized, and gave its France can boast of three lady composers. They are 
st entertainment on May 14th. Miss Ida L. Morse Mme. Augusta Holmes, Mme. de Grandval, a pupil of 
irformed the “ Magic Fire Scene,” Wagner-Brassm, Saint-Saens, and Mile. Chaminade, a sister of Mme. 
id the Euterpean Quartette sang Good Night Song, Moszkowski’s. 

cm “ Ruth,” Butterfield. Mss Georgiella Lay is the A MANUSCErPT sonata for ^olfa and harp, by Spohr, 
resident, and the obiect of the Club is the encourage-__ _,,_, 3 -w- . rVn J sir. » 


Beantifiil as taught by them should be perpetuated by were Lili Lehmann, Terese Herbert-Foerster, Adele 
the church Fathers, who were good Greek scholars. Aus deibOhe, Jules Perotti and Emil Fischer. Saint 


The claim, therefore, oh their part, that ali Jbeauty is 
divine in its origin, and that all created things are beau¬ 
tiful because their Creator is such, is simply a reiteration 
of the ancient Grecian_philosophy; and when they far¬ 
ther say that God, the Father of all spirits, endows men 
with the powers of imagination and ideals of beauty, 

M j t* •/»___ • ' _ •_ L _ _ ./* il _' . • . 


they are not far, if any, in advance of these ancient performed the “ Magic Fire Scene,” Wagner-Brassin, 
Grecian teachers . and the Euterpean Quartette sang Good Night Song, 

(Conclusion next ismie) from “Ruth,” Butterfield. Miss Georgiella Lay is the 

' ' ' President, and the object of the Club is the encourage- 

/ -—» - ment of its members in their musical studies. 

MUSICAL ITEMS. Mr. H. E.- Krehbiel’s “ Review of the New York 


Saens’“ The Deluge,” Carl Ritter’s “ Te Deum,” and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were given. 


ladies of Chicago, HI., has been organized, and gave its 
first entertainment on May 14th. Miss Ida L. Morse 


[All matter intended for this Department should be addressed to 
Mrs. He£K8 D. Trktbab, Box 2920, New York City.] 

HOME. 

Mme. Albani returned to Europe on May 11th. 

Mme. Fannie Blqmfield played at Omaha May 2d. 


and the Euterpean Quartette sang Good Night Song, 
from “ Ruth,” Butterfield. Miss Georgiella Lay is the 
President, and the object of the Club is the encourage¬ 
ment of its members in their musical studies. 

Mr. H. E.• Krehbiel’s “Review of the New York 
Musical Season,” fourth volume, contains a record of 
all the musical events in that city between September, 
’88, and May, ’89. It discusses new compositions, re¬ 
views the accomplishments of opera honse and concert 
hall, and offers essays on important musical questions. 
A new feature of the “ Review ” consists in an appen¬ 
dix, showing the doings of the chief cities of the United 
States and Canada in the field of choral music. Its 


Constantin Sternberg made a tour of the cities of I price is $1.50. 


Ohio during the early part of May. 

Saint-Saens’. “ Noel ” was sung at the Gounod Choral 
Society’s final concert at New York. 

Dr. von Bulow will return to this country next season 
and give a number of orchestral concerts as well as 
piano recitals. ’ 

Miss Amy Fay, the concert pianiste, has been mak¬ 
ing a concert tour through Ohio, and also visited Wash¬ 
ington, Baltimore and Louisville, Ky. 

_ Miss Sybil Sanderson, of California, made a bril¬ 
liant dSbut at the Paris Opera in May. She appeared in 
Massenet’s new opera,!“ Esclarmonde.” 

Mr Abbey will, it is said, bring 150 persons from 
Europe in the troupe that fa to support Mme. Patti in 
her tour through this country next winter. 

Adolf Neuendorff will conduct the summer popular 
> concerts at Boston Music Hall, beginning June 1st. The 
orchestra is that of the Symphony organization. 

Tms New York College of Music, Alexander Lam¬ 
bert, director, closed its winter's series of concerts on 
May 25th, when the annual commencement was held. 


Edward Baxter Perry is at present arranging his 
concert and recital tour for the coming fall. He will 
leave Boston the 10th of September and be absent until 
the middle of December. His route will be as follows r 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Hliuois, Ken 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. Any parties 
on bis direct route desiring lecture recitals at the time 
specified, may take advantage of the special terms 
offered by Mr. Periy for these fair tours, and will be 
charged no travelling expenses. Address Mr. Perry at 
179 Tremont street, Boston. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the M. T. N. A. 
will be held at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
July 2d, 3d, 4th and 6th. The reception and banquet 
will take place on Tuesday, July 2d. Wednesday’s ex¬ 
ercises include a chamber concert by Misses Lucie E. 
Mawson and Louise Veling, pianists, of New York, and 
Mr. William Courtney, the tenor. Also, essays on 
“National Associations and Their Duties^” by Mr. Ed. 
Chatfield ; on “Teaching and Teaching Reforms,” and 


n. JAANuoURirT sonata ior vioim ana narp, oy oponr, 
was recently played by Misses Marianne and Clara Efas- 
ler at London. It was presented to these artists by the 
composer’s niece. 

A memorial tablet has been affixed to the honse No. 1, 
Piazza Roma, at Cremona, where Antonio Stradivarius 
constructed his famous violins, and where he died on 
December 18th, 1737. 

At the last Vienna Philharmonic concert, the pianist, 
Joseph Labor played one movement (the only portion 
hitherto found) from an“ unknown concerto by Beetho¬ 
ven. The work pleased’Jboth the critics and the audi¬ 
ence. 

Joachim’s jubilee gift from his English admirers was 
the “red” Stradivarius violin and a Tourte bow that 
had once belonged to the famous Moravian musician, 
Kiesewetter. The violin was purchased for 1200 gnineas, 
the bow for fifty. Joachim now’possesseifthree Stradi- 
varii. 

European papers concur in reporting that Eugen 
d’Albert has just received an offer of 200,000 marks, or 
$50,000, and all expenses paid for two persons, for a 
professional tour of America next season. They also 
state that he declined the engagement, preferring to 
complete his opera. 

AMEBIGAN COLLEGE OP MUSICIANS. 

Through the courtesy of the Council of the University 
of New York, the annual examinations of the A. C. M. 
will be held this year at the University, University Place, 
New York City. The Theoretic Examination will take 


Buffalo is to have nightly orchestral concerts from 
June 15th to-September 15th. Bour, the oboe, and 
Rncquoi, the flute of the Thomas Orchestra, have been 
engaged. - ^ 

The Iowa M. T. A. held its fourth annual meetibgjih 
May 7th, 8fch.. and 9th. The essays treated of /‘The 
Organ,’’ “ Sound,” and “ Why Should Music ba-Taught 
-in Public Schools ?” - - 

The Chicago Auditorium will be opened nekt*Decem- 
ber. Mme.'Patti will then appear .in two operas in 
which she lias not been heard in this country, “ Lakme ” 
ani'Gounod’s “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


on the “Piano,” by A. R. Parsons, of New York, j ~ pq, A av Ttl „ 0 o 8t}l „ a 9 q,u 

They close with an organ concert by D. D. Wood, of P lace on Fnday and Saturday, June 28th and 29th. 

—. .fi _ . , . _ . _ J , 7 . mi i. _ « _;_J • 7 i ’ n on . a io on* 


from Philadelphia, J. F. Donahoe, of Boston, and A. A. 

, and Stanley, Ann Arbor. The essays on Thursday, July 4th, 
been willbeon “ Vocal Music’’and “Chorus,” Wm. Courtney, 
and on “Theory,” Dr. H. A. Clarke, of Philadelphia, 
rfg ori A chamber concert will be given by Henry G. Andres 
riXhe audlAypdin W. Doerner, both of Cincinnati, pianists, 
aught and Mies Mary Buckley, contralto, and Mr. Jacob Ben- 
zing, basso. At the orchestral concert of American , 
ecem- com P° 8 ' t ' ona on this <lay, the executants will be Misses 
*as in Stevens and Josephine Le Clair, and Mr. Gustav 

_ Hille, violinist. The composers represented at the con¬ 
vention will be: Ad. M. Foerster, J. W. Beck, Walter 


.. _ Pitzel, Hermann Mohr, Richard Burmeister, Ernest R. 

Kroeger and.Tom Jones. On Friday, July 5th, there 


having taken part in the examinations of the National 
College of Musicians ahd the M. T. N. A.’s Convention, 
to be held at Philadelphia the first days of July. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hensohel were the vocalists 
at the Boston:Symphony concert given in Buffalo, N.Y., 
on May 2d. Mr. C. M. Loeffler played the Bruch Fan¬ 
tasia for violin.^ Beethoven’s “ Eroica ” was also on 
the programme. . • 


will be another concert of American compositions; 
among the executants mention is made of August Hyl- 


There will be two sessions daily, from 9.30 a.m. to 12.30,- 
and from 3 to 6 p.m. Nine hours will be allowed. 
for the papers in Musical Theory, embracing Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Acoustics, Terminology and .Hup 
tory, and three hours for the special paper in connection 
with the instrumental and vocal examinations. The 
Demonstrative Examinations in the various departments 
will commence on Monday, July 1st, at 9.30 A.M., -and .. 
will continue until all the candidates are examined.-The: 
Organ Examination will be held at Grace Church, comer 
of Broadway and Tenth St. 

The annual meeting of the College for' the election ot 
officers, etc., will be held at the University on Monday, 


lested. An essay will be read on “ Public Schools,” by July 1st, at 8 p.m. 


O. B. Brown, of Malden, Mass. Two chamber con¬ 
certs will occur on this day in which Misses Emma Q. 
Hahr and Adele Lening, and Mme. Dory Burmeister^ 
Petersen, pianists, and lilfa8 Helen J. Boice and Mr. S. 
Kronbergj vocalists, wiirpurticipate. 


Fall information concerning the examinations,- and 
copies of the new edition, of the Prospectus, <am:beq|)- 
tained of the Secretary and Treasurer, Robert Boahhr, 
60 William St.,"Providence, R. I: 
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TIT 10 ETUDE. 


0S0AB BAIT'S METHOD. 

The Berlin teacher of piano-forte playing, Herr Oscar 
Raif, hate so many things original in his method of in¬ 
struction that it occurs to me that possibly some of his 
ways and'means in reaching results may be of interest to 
the readers of the Etude. Here in the city which 
; probably above all others, for these last years, has be¬ 
come 1 a centre for music students, and where there is 
such a bevy of renowned masters—Kullak, Scharwenka, 
Klind worth, Moskowsky, Deppe, Dryscheck, Rudorff, 
and Barth, to be joined soon by the great Dresden 
master, Nicode—it is interesting to learn that Hen: 
Oscar Raif stands on a platform quite apart and of his 
own making, and although he is the subject of much 
criticism—much of it adverse—it is noticeable that his 
method is steadily coming into more notice, and growing 
in favor, especially among our own countrymen who are 
here studying. 

Herr Raif, in his fifteen years of active teaching, has 
expended much careful thought on methods past and 
present, and by degrees has been cutting himself away 
from the old habits of thought as regards piano playing, 
until now, as we examine his teaching, we find little in 
it similar to the instruction of twenty-five years ago. 

He divides first a student’s work into three distinct parts, 
and each of these parts he thinks should be kept constantly 
going, with no intermission. First, the groundwork of 
technique ; second, the study of expression ; and, last, 
the reading and thorough knowledge of the musical 
literature of the best masters. In each of theseTdepart- 
ments he has introduced so many new ideas that it seems 
worth every student’s while to at least contemplate them. 

Commencing with his method of technique, which is 
the object of this paper, his aim first and foremost has 
been condensation, that is, that if possible the worst 
difficulties of piano-forte playing should be compressed, 
that the whole may be practiced daily. This is his great 
point—believing, as he does, that the Work of the past 
has been all too much spread out. He calls his technique 
the “pocket technique,” and claims that in this conden¬ 
sation he hasineluded all the real barriers in the way of 
piano execution, and he insists that by its simplicity and 
shortness, thus enabling a student to go through the 
whole daily, much more can be accomplished than by 
working a month at one form of technique, as contained, 
perhaps, in an 6tude, and then leaving it for another 
while the firBt is lost. 

In this endeavor he has divided the technical work into 
three main parts, precisely in the manner adopted by 
Dr. William Mason in his valuable work on “ Technics” 
—including, first, finger exercise; secondly, scale prac¬ 
tise ; and, thirdly, arpeggios. But, notwithstanding the 
similarity of arrangement, the treatment differs in some 
respects widely. 

The whole of his finger technique is the following, which 
however, he designs to be practiced in all the keys :— 









than double - >f an on fing i liras, i h< natural 
llin| o a finger c a nb upon the keys, th S • ir will 
produce a much greater sound than the former, and 
therefore inequality of tone, if the force used be not regu¬ 
lated by the mind. Therefore, ,Herr Raif has all scales 
practiced with a soft thumb-stroke —not dumb —and a 
heavy finger-stroke. 

Another difficulty found in the up right-hand scale, and 
the down left-hand scale, iB the jump which comeB from 
the not'binding of the last note before'the thumb-note 
with the thumb-note itself, which is particularly noticeable 
in young students. To obviate thisfln slow practice, he 
has the student hold the last note before the thumb, over 
its value, until the value of the thumb-note itself has 
expired. Thus £ 
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No. 1 contains the difficulties of trilling for all the 
fingers; No. 2 contains all turns and groups in what¬ 
ever form of three notes ; No. 3 contains all turns and 
groups of four notes and also of five notes. This leads 
us up to the scales. In these he Has'gained for his 
method some notoriety through what has been called— 
although falsely—his “ dumb-thumb.” In considering 
the subject off scales he finds that the only difficulty here 
(which is not included in the former exercise) is the pass¬ 
ing under of the thumb, and the passing over of either 
the third or the fourth fingers. Upon these two things 
then he concentrates his attention. 

First, the passingunder of the thumb. The universal 
fault here is the too loud sounding of the thumb, which 
is natural if the force applied iB equal to that used with 
the fingers, as the weight of the thumb alone iB more 
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Octaves he has practiced separately, but does not 
think it requires daily work to conquer these. He has 
all heavy octaves played by a dropping of the whole aym, 
with level wrist Of Etudes, except as they are ngees- 


except as they are ngees- 
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In passing the thumb, under there are but three differ¬ 
ent distances to conquer in the major scales, viz: From 
a white key to another white key, as from E to F in C 
major; from a black key one semi-tone to a white key, 
as from C sharp to D in A major; and from a black key, 
one whole tone, as from B flat to C in A fiat-major. Thus 
if the scales C, A and A flat major are practiced daily 
they comprise all the difficulties in major runs, and in 
his own teaching Herr Raif insists on half an hour or 
more devoted to these scales daily, or to any others that 
comprise these three difficulties. 

In passing the fingers over, the difficulty usually lies 
in a too quick releasing of the thumb, making the runs a 
series of short jumps; to avoid this he holds the thumb 
over its time, thus: 


PPP 


ppp > 

In arpeggio work Herr Raif employs the soft-thumb 
and the binding of the note preceding it in precisely the 
same manner as in the scales. The following are a few 
exaujpieH of the arpeggios which he gives for daily prac¬ 
tice. The object in the selection is that no two shall 
have the same finger position, and that they shall be rep¬ 
resentative of thejrarious groupingS-which appear in the 
literature: — «* 


PPff 


PPP 



PPP 


PPP 



sary musically, he makes no use, as he believes in noth¬ 
ing technically which one practices and then gives up. 
He insists on constant and slow practice, and also a slow 
stroke, as producing a much better tone than the old 
method hammer-stroke. The limits of this paper pre¬ 
vent more than this outline of Oscar Raif’s method, but 
the effect of his technique on his many pupils is yearly 
becoming more evident. A. L. F. 

WHAT TO STUDY Iff PIAffO FLAYIffG. 

BY J. S. VAN OLEVE. 

One of the recent experiments in science is exceed¬ 
ingly wonderful and suggestive. It is that of forming a 
lens of ice instead of glass, and by its means centering 
the sunbeamB. Marvelous to relate, even through that 
chill medium, the sunlight can be bent to a focus intense 
enough to kindle flame. Here we find an image of the 
student’s mind. When the enthusiast is touched by a 
galvanic shock, with an awakening thrill of some great 
virtuoso piano performance, he is apt to think that all 
comes from mere inspiration. The truth is, however, 
that every minute of exalted emotional fervor represents 
thousands of hours consecrated to some clear, cold, 
steady exertion of the thinking fac ulties. What the 
piano student should do is not to spread his wings and 
hope to conquer the stubborn keys and fill the dull 
mechanism with life by the mere stress of an ever-widen¬ 
ing desire and vehement longing, but to step, point by 
point, thought by thought, act by act, to build up minute 
and well co-ordinated automatism. Any act can be 
taught to the human body by sufficient repetitions^ 

The fingers, hand and arm are what the musician has 
to deal with, and every possible elements of every act, 
and of the innumerable combinations of acts, can be 
taught to that dbmplex lever by patient iteration. 

Let the mind of the student during the hour of labor 
be a lens of ice, clear, cold and- intense, bending to one 
point of the subject the light gathered upon its whole 
field. 

Editor The Etude :— 

For the sake of theory students I must protest against 
W. S. B. M.’s statement on page 66 of the April Etude, 
to wit: “lam in the habit of using Bridge’s Counter¬ 
point in Novello’s musical primers, but it is not a good 
book. Several restrictions are entirely wanting in it, 
such as forbidding the fourth in two part counterpoint, 
etc., and the examples have too many licenses.” As a 
matter of fact Dr. Bridge states distinctly in the preface 
to his little work that the perfect fourth is a discord and 
he prohibits its use in the first species in two parts.' It 
is only used in the other species under the restrictions 
applying to discords as a class. Dr. Bridge has modeled 
his work largely on the most orthodox and' strict of 
schoojs, viz., that of Cherubini; and having been 
acquainted with his work for some years, I have failed 
to.find the “too many licenses” which W. S. B. M. 
condemns. Why does W. S. B. M. use it if it is not a 
good book ? H. C. M 

Contentment does not demand conditions, it 
them. 

The eternal canons of art are elevation, 
and repose. 

The modest man is deaf to the report of 
cleverness.— Colman. 
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BBIEF sons AT ODD TIMES, 

BY EUGENE THAYER. MUS. DOO. 

Number 4. You would like to know a good way to 
study. If we wish to make a tour across the continent, 
we naturally choose the pleasantest and most economi¬ 
cal route. You evidently do not wish to pay away your 
money for something second rate or worthless, and run 
the risk of future disappointment, and so it behooves 
you to be cautious in the matter. It must be remem¬ 
bered that I am speaking to those students who intend 
to devote themselves to music as an art, and not to such 
as merely take a few lessons for fashion’s sake. Truly 
speaking, the latter are not students at all, and have no 
part or interest in our present subject. 

. Firstly, where shall we study ? As New York City 
Beems to possess a greater number of advantages than 
any other city—the great music stores, grand opera, the 
great collection of ancient musical instruments in the 
free museum, etc.—it would seem to be the best place. 
Its teachers are confessedly unequalled, and you should 
choose the most successful one in whatever sphere of 
art you propose to labor, whether vocal or instrumental. 

What is the proper preparation,? If you can learn 
the rudiments beforehand it will save some time and 
—expense, that is, if they are well learned. By rudiments, 

I mean, the reading and playing of ordinary music on 
the piano. 

Number 6. What does study in the city cost: First, 
it costs board. This you will have to pay $7.00 a week 
for. You may get it for $5.00 a week, but it is best to 
call it a dollar a day, including everything. A piano for 
practice will cost from $4.00 to $7.00 a month. Les- 
Bons will cost $2.00 each, or $40.00 per quarter of 
twenty lessons. Determine the number of lessons you 
wish to take, and you can easily estimate the total ex¬ 
pense. By three or more clubbing together, board can 
be had for $2.50 per week. Of course, this does not 
include concerts and operas. A term of twelve weeks 
costs as folioW8:— 

12 weeks’ board.$ 84.00 

12 weeks’ lessons. 144.00 

Music, about.. 12.00 

Total.........$240.00 

This would include a lesson daily. With two lessons 
per week, you spend about as much money and get only 
twenty-four lessons, so you would best adopt the former 
plan. You certainly do not wish to spend most of your 
money for board. If you do not have the money, you 
can safely borrow it for a short time, and easily and 
quickly earn it back again by the increased power it will 
give you. If you wait to earn it, your chance may then 
be gone. This will include all you probably need to 
make a successful start in life, and if you afterward wish 
to make a trip to Germany some time you can do so. 

Number 6. When is the best time to do it? Com¬ 
mence the middle of September and stay as long as you 
can, A whole season (forty weeks) will do everything 
you wish until you go to Germany. “Procrastination 
is the thief of time.’’ Your chance goes by, your 
teacher is either dead or disabled, and that is the end 
of the whole story.' 

*" In any event, the sooner you get your knowledge the 
sooner you get your income. Very few will st udy with 
you until you have a stronger claim than your rivals. 
Yo.ur choice of a teacher will depend entirely upon 
what you wish to study. Go to the best man, that is, 

. .th e most successful man in the IMe y on-wish to-f oHowT 
Diligent inquiry will soon tqll^ou who he is; then 
write to him, and he will tell you the rest of the matter. 
Of course, he. will do his best for you, for he has a repu¬ 
tation at stake. 

I know these hints’are very meagre and imperfect, but 
they may help you to form an estimate for future labors. 
If they do that, they will not have been written in vain. 

Rhythm is at once the light and shade: it gives 
relief and life,, - 

" . ■ Limited are the days and the years, but time knows no 
liniiti—H. S. V.' * 


E0EG-A000MM^IMEITS. 


BY ANNEYTA J. HAMJDAY. - 


I wonder if all vocalist* have encountered the same O 
difficulties that I have, in being forced at times to sing to f; 
the playing of very indifferent or absolutely incapable « n 
accompanists? ' f r 


00H0EBT FBOGBAMMES. 

Piano Recital given by the Pupils of Miss Mary L. Geer. 
Duet, Allegro, from 6th Quartette, Haydn; Mazurka. 

otr T»T 7 __ J _ t Ti'i t* i * i ; 


in B Minor, Schubert; arcia, X. Scharwenka ; Minuet, 
from Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, Beethoven; Columbine, 

Tt -,1 ~ 1 ___ _ T\_i n . 1 . i m ’ - > » r i « >■ * 


Surely, although it is usually considered an easy task, Delehaye; Duet, Scherzo, Gustav-Tvson-Wplff; Mor- 
le art of playing an accompaniment ably and well, yes, ceau Characteristique, Wollenhaupt; Elfin Dance, Klein-- 


and with a certain mixture of judicious helpfulness, re¬ 
quires as much genius and adaptability as is necessary 
for a solo player. 

In the first place, one should be a facile sight-reader to. 


michel; Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4, Schubert. 

Drew Ladies' Seminary, Carmel, N. Y. Lyman F. 
Brown, Musical Director. 

Hunting Song. S. Heller; Polka, Boehme, A. Eubin- 


: , . , , n k T . 1 J. ... uuu 6 .w, U.C11C1 , X uma, jjueume, jSu AUOin- 

render an accompaniment correctly at first trial; failing stem; Song, “0 Lqvely Fisher Maiden,’-’- Meyerbeer; 
in this, he had best not attempt impromptu accompany- Henover Steppen, Ludwig Schytte; Adagio, Op. 2, No! 
ing 5 but should devote himself to a serious, conscientious i’ Beethoven; Song, “Proposal,” Brackett; Spring 
8 tad, of the More is ka woald a solo conpositioo. An n sSfr ;ing!”¥. &M4 

accompaniment should be easily handled, hut at the Op. 28. No. 1, Meyer-Helmund; Tarentelle* Op. 11, 
same time w ith per fect correctness, otherwise, if one be G. Schumann ; Song, “Take.me, Jamie,” J. W. Bisch- 

hiB own accompanier or another’s, the voice part is ham- Lullaby, Op. 10, Wm. Mason ; Saint a Pesth, H. 
_ j _j iL. — :__• i__!i.j Kowalski. f 


pered and the ensemble effect invariably spoiled. 

Unless one is a good solo player, he should never 
attempt to execute accompaniments that as a solo piece 


Students' Recital, E. S. Bonelli, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ultude, Op. 22, Wollenhaupt; Pizzicati, Delibes; Ga- 


would be vastly beyond him. Take for instance, many votte, Op. 126 (two pianos), Gluck; Tarenteile, Heller J 
of the songs of Schumann, Schubert, Gounod and Eos- Gavotte (two pianos), Rubinstein; Solo; Polonaise, Cho- 
sini, or, to be more modern, some of the lovely ones from Pj, n | Song, “ If Thou didst Love Me,” Denza; Echoes 
r, ° f the Sl&TT&S ( tW0 P 1 ^ 08 ), E. S. BoUelli. 


Rubinstein, Meyer-Helmund, Lassen and Jensen. oone111 ' 

I have frequently known accompanists, otherwise very Synodical CoUege, RogersviUe, Tmn. Jos. Maclean , 
good, to wait for the singer beside them to turn the page. Musical Director 

Of course, this most always occurs at small gatherings, _ , _ . ' * 

where the singer stands directly at the side of the player SolJ^lKe 0 AYu1?r1!^ 

and reads from the same score; but small audiences un- Concone. Piano Solo, Polacca Brillante, Op. 72, Von 
donbtedly merit as much courtesy as large ones, and for Weber. Vocal Solo, “ Springtide,” R. Becker. Piano 
the singer to be obliged to bend forward and turn the Solo, An Matin, Godard. Part Song, “Boat Song,” Gold- 
... ... .v- beck; Serenade (ror.two pianos), J. Low; Chorus, Dra- 

leaf, often necessitates an error in breathing, or pronun- a Bargiel; Piano Solo, Silver Spring, W. Mason ; 

elation, or emission of tone, and thereby the audience is Vocal Duet, “ O Come with Me,” Kucken; Piano Solo, 
cheated of the note that would probably have been fault- Gondoliera, Liszt; Vocal Solo, “ Cuckoo Song,” Abt; 
less. Right here, I would say to each embryo accom- Piano^Solo, (^nzonetta and Tarentella, Nicode;* Vocal 


the singer to be obliged to bend forward and turn the „ mann, lioaara. rartoong, Beat Bong, Gold- 

, r a .. . .v- beck; Serenade (ror.two pianos), J. Low; Chorus, Dra- 

leaf, often necessitates an error in breathing, or pronun- a Bargiel; Piano Solo, Silver Spring, W. Mason ; 

ciation, or emission of tone, and thereby the audience is Vocal Duet, “ O Come with Me,” Kucken ; Piano Solo, 
cheated of the note that would probably have been fault- Gondoliera, Liszt; Vocal Solo, “ Cuckoo Song,” Abt; 
less. Right here, I would say to each embryo accom- P*anc) Solo, Canzon e tta and Taren tella, Nicode ;Voeal 
. . e Solo, “W)th Verdure Clad,” “ Creation; ” Piano Solo, 

panist, be ready for the first and last bar of every page; Tremolo fitude, Gottschalk. 

let your watchwords be alpha and omega , and the 

chances are your accompaniment will be much less slov- Stonewall Jackson Institute , Abingdon, Va. W. V. 

enly rendered than if you caused the person at your side, Abell, Musical Director. 

who is often thoroughly frightened and distrustful of Etude, Op. 32, No. 21, Jensen; Valse, A flat, Op. 26, 


chances are your accompaniment will be much less slov- Stonewall Jackson Institute , Abingdon, Va. TV. V. 
enly rendered than if you caused the person at your side, Abell, Musical Director. 

who is often thoroughly frightened and distrustful of Etude, Op. 32, No. 21, Jensen; Valse, A flat, Op. 26, 
himself, to do it for you. Godard; Reverie Nocturne, Strelezki; Caprice Hon- 

Speaking; of the timidity of^ingere, that is somethint ^^Xfh^n'; Beyerie."^^ iXan?L«pfi 
against which the accompanist should arm himself. His <j e la Reine, Op. 95, Raff; Fruhlingslied (Spring Song), 
aim should be, beside helping the singer, to strengthen Op. 15; “If I were a bird,” Etude, Henselt; Air and - 
and support him in weak places, and to endeavor to the Variations “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” Handel; llrunn- 
best of his ability to cover defects which may creep in. If'% ini Y’alde, Op. 214, Hennes ; LaJPiteiwe, Op. 157, 

I have always found and noticed that the best accom- L; szt- 
panists are those who sing themselves, either more or 

less. ' Such are much more r&pid in comprehending the Pupils' Piano Matinee, Mr. Theodore G. Wettach, 
subtle shades of a note or word; they are more en rap- ■ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

port with the singer; in a word, they grasp at once both Ungarische Taenze, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6 (4 hands), Brahms; 
sides of the situation. Martha Fantasie, Smith; Bonnie Doon, Op. 30, Pape; 


im Walde, Op. 214, Hennes ; La-Fileuse, Op. 157, 
; Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 2, Chopin; Fsiust Valse, 


less. Such are much more r&pid in comprehending the Pupils' Piano Matinee, Mr. Theodore G. Wettach, 
subtle shades of a note or word; they are more en rap- ■ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

port with the singer; in a word, they grasp at once both Ungarische Taenze, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6 (4 hands), Brahms; 
sides of the situation. Martha Fantasie, Smith; Bonnie Doon, Op. 30, Pape; 

* _ t Perpetual Motion, Weber;“ Birds on the Window Sill ” 

As to professional accompanists, some of the best, I (v0( f al)? Davis . Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, Mendels- 

beheve, have been and are excellent linguists. Being so h n ; Nocturnfe, Op. 37, No. 1, Chopin; Hunting 
required to play, as they are, for almost all nationalities, Song; Spring Song, Mendelssohn ; Geburtstag Musik, 


it goes without saying that a knowledge, even if slight, Gp. 259, Nos. 3 and 4 (four hands), Boehm; Rigoletto 

of the language in which his singer is speaking, is a great £“§3^o& F^lksaTH^me. Foster kSsT^B^m 
help to the accompanist. Of all nations the Italians are Dreamland Sleep ” (vocal), White; Kamennoi-Ostrow, 
perhaps-the most easy to be accompanied, because their Op. 10, No. 22, Rubinstein; Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, 
singing is so spontaneous and traditional, and French are Chopin. Rhapsodie, No. 2, Liszt. 


the moBt troublesome, as they bestow such an earnest 
regard to the significance of the words. 

I have written to a great , length, and I have not men¬ 
tioned the subject of transposition, which is of such bene- 


Recital by Pupils of Mr. Walter J. Hall, Bridgeport, 

Conn. - 

Sonata in G, Haydn ; Aufschwung, Schumann; Pa- 
pillon, Lavallee; Sonata in A", Op. 36, No. 1 (first 

1 . \ a n i _x* n a.a_ ri _ ■ • fiV 


fit to the accompanist, and the singer as well. Let me movement), Allegro, Clementi; Gavotte, Godard ; So 
say in conclusion that if he who endeavors to accompany nata in C minor, Op. 10, No. 1, Beethoven; Mart 
a song only tries at the same time to put himself in sym- ftmbbre, Chopin; Mazurka, Moszkowski; Valse in I 
-.i. 4 . 1 . ■ a • ir 4 .i u- v. f 4 i flat, Op. 83, Durand; Fantasie, Impromptu, Oi 86 , 

pathy with the singer, to do intelligently his share of the Ch £ pia P . Sc ’ herz0 ia g flat minor, Op. I, -Cho 

interpretation, th6 result cannot but be pleasing and sat- Tambourin, Raff, 
isfactory to both performer and audience. 


Why my productions take from my hand that particular 
form and style that makes them Mozartish, and different' Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1, Beethoven; “ I Think of Thee,” 

from the works of other composers, is probably owing to Lassen; Cradle Song, Grieg ; Dedication^Frhms rjNoo- 
, A 1 turne, Op. 82, No. 1, Chopin; Etude, Op. 10, No. 5, 

the same cause which renders my nose so large, so C hopin; Gnomen-reigen, Liszt ; The SaifoFsaPniyer, 

aquiline, or, in short, makes it Mozart’s and different Mattel ; Carnival Pranks, Op. 26, Allegro, Schumann^; 
from those of other people.—W. A. Mozart. Piano Duo; Danse Micabre, Smut Saeas, 


Westminster College New Wilmington, Pa. 
.... .. : r Austin, Musical Director. 
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THE ETTJDE. 


EDUCATIONAL KASIMS. 


BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 


Conclusion. 

Many of the technical etudes should be practiced es¬ 
pecially for the fourth fingers ; by keeping on the look¬ 
out for these fourth fingers, it leaves tne mind free for a 
mere perfect technique and develops these weak fingers 
faster. This is true of scales and arpeggios also. 

Make much use of such exercises as entirely occupy 
the pupil's mind, such as the Accent exercises (see 
Mason’s Method), and in scale playing ham Mm practice 
in sets of perfect threes, fives, etc. In pieces, point out 
special objects to be attained, such as playitfg the meas¬ 
ure, brace or period without the slightest mistake, doing 
it in a set of perfect threes. By a set of perfect threes 
is meant that the passage or exercise shall be per¬ 
fectly played three consecutive times ; for instance, the 
pupil may have played perfectly until nearly done the 
third time, but then makes a mistake ; he is to begin| 
again for a new set of threes, and keep at it until he can 
do them without a blunder, and he is not to count the 
two previous perfectly played times in the new attempt. 

The pupil’s imagination, emotions and conception of 
the artistic meaning of music and the Innate feeling for 
its rhythm must be continually cultivated. The artistic 
meaning of music mast be a reality to: the pupil; in 
short, give the pupil a practical ideal to work up to. Do 
not allow mistakes in the conception of the content of a 
T piece, but play for him if he misses the meaning, or can 
get no expression out of the piece or passage, especially 
putting jsoul into it, making the effect intense. Give a 
model performance, and make plain the difference be¬ 
tween soulless and expressive playing. Show that fine 
music is more in the quality of performing than in the 
style of piece played. It should be the pupil’s ambition 
to stir the emotions of his audience deeply, and not to 
simply please their fancy. The pupil’s artistic concep¬ 
tion or ideal is as immovable as his technic, and it is the 
most important part of a teacher’s work to perfect it, for 
of what use is technic if the performer expresses noth¬ 
ing with it ? In fact, the onlyjuse of technic is that the 
performer may express his artistic conception of the 
piece. 

When learning a piece, go slow, and never pass by a 
mistake;-stop and do it over correctly; but when a 
piece is fairly well learned, play it through to the end, 
never stopping for anything, but alter playing it through, 
turn back to the hard places and work on them again, 
over and over until perfectly conquered. This enables 
yon to play steadily and surely before listeners. “Per¬ 
fect beauty is attained only by labor.” Even the tran¬ 
scendent genius of a Beethoven was content to return 
again and again to a theme, altering and retouching, re¬ 
writing, pruning and perfecting,until fit for its destined 
place. 

Where music has not been common in the family, the 
pupil learns more slowly at first Such pupils need all 
the teacher’s patience and skill in keeping them inter¬ 
ested and advancing, and for his reward, many times, in 
the end they will be his most brilliant pupils. Some 
pupils who have taken lessons of other teachers will 
claim to hate music. These need to be questioned and 
tested closely to find if their dislike of music is the result 
of a lack of taste, or from an uninteresting course of 
study, coupled with poor teaching ; or if it is from the 
necessary drudgery of the first few months of practice 
while brain and hands are gaining necessary skill for 
playing interesting'"music. Here is where the good 
teacher can make the rugged path smooth, and inspire 
the pupil with ambition. Many times the pupil’s dislike 
of music is unqualified laziness, a simple dislike of work 
and study. This class is hard to deal with ; they must 
be interested as much as possible. Sometimes irony and 
sarcasm will start them into better work. Lazy people 
are never sensitive, - so make the sarcasm keen and cut¬ 
ting. 

The natural endowments of him who would make 
music teaching a life work must be of a higher order 
than those of an amateur; he must a ppreciate the best 
music, his ear must be true in intonation and sensitive 
as to quality of tone ; he should have an innate feeling 
for time, rhythm or the measured flow of musih. Other 
necessary qualities of mind and heart are, a dramatic 
talent, a deep; emotional -nature,- sensitively strung 
nerves, a strong imaginationy-ahbounded enthusiasm, a 
gift for technicAnd touch, brains, patience and an am¬ 
bition to excel, with a love of hard work ; and not least 
of all, a Christian character. To these rare qualities of 
heart and brain he must have an unconquerable desire 
to follow anisic as bis life’s work, not from its imagined 
ease or its being a pleasureable occupation, or for the 
money earned by it; but because he feels that he cannot 
help himself, for -the very love, of the art which impels 
Mm onward. To these abilities of the successful 
teacher, he must have Father Wieck’s “ Three Trifles ” 
_.<tv The finest taste, the deepest feeling, and the most 
delicate ear.’’; To these should be added, the faculty to 
teach, unflinching energy, unbounded enthusiasm, and 
personal magnetism. 


Make a study of improving the quality of your prac¬ 
tice, and if ever the idea enters your head of not hold¬ 
ing yourself up to perfect work, avoid it with dismay, 
for such promptings are from the imp of laziness. To 
like mnsic and not like to practice is sheer indolence. 

The teacher can know now much and what kind of 
practice a pupil has done, as to quality, by the character 
of the pupil’Sr recitations. Be sensitively on the alert to 
find the hard passages, and do not pass them by, but 
trace out the measure and the note in the measure that is 
difficult; find the actual place of difficulty, why it is dif¬ 
ficult, and how to make it easy. The difficulty will be 
either fingering, time, chromatic notes, or in content or 
expression, and many times passage-work is necessary to 
bring out the expression. Think hard, but play easy 
and with a loose arm, wrist and hand. The passage will 
be well learned when you can perform it correctly, two. 
or three grades faster than the normal tempo of the 
piece. Do not put off' attaekingthe.passage until “ the 
next time,” for the next time never comes, but with vim 
and determination conquer it at once. To “almost,” 
never quite accomplishes, for if the weight is twenty-five 
pounds,-a twenty-four pound lift will not move it. To 
get a passage nearly correct will never bring it up to an 
artistic performance. 

Consider this truth: if a movement in technic, such as 
the legato or staccato touch, loose wrist movement, hard 
passages, or anything in mnsic, is perfectly learned and 
practiced without error until it is automatic, that is the 
end of all further effort and consequent fatigue, and it 
brings the pleasure of triumphant success ; but if partly, 
slovenly, or imperfectly learned, there is effort and 
fatigue every time the passage is played, and mortifi¬ 
cation of failure and self-condemnation for past and 
present indolence, for time, money and work wasted. 

Art adfcits only of perfection. Whatever a perform¬ 
ance falls short of this, is so much of a caricature. This 
is why such exact work is necessary. Goethe says, and 
truly, “ What is not Understood is not possessed.” 

Miss practice or lessons as little as possible, for with 
irregular work you would soon lose all interest in music. 
It is essential to have regular hours for practice, and if 
for any reason you are to miss an hour, you should make 
it up beforehand, or surely by the next day; and never 
let the lesson hour arrive without having had your full 
practice. ^ 

It is often hard to break off sports with playmates to 
begin practicing, but regular hours are the only hope of 
success. Your playmates must know the hours you 
practice and keep away from you at that time, and you 
must make all yoflr engagements 1 outside of your regular 
practice hours. - 

Parents must help in this as well as in the amount, and 
especially the quality of their children’s practice. Pa¬ 
rents should plan regular practicehours for the child, 
and make Mm do it in them, as much' so as he comes to 
meals or goes to school at a regular time. No growing 
child should be made to practice between the end of his 
school hours and his next meal. After the restraint of 
school, give him these hours for recreation, but from 7 to 
8 p.m. he should do an hour of good work. Always get 
some practice in the morning ; even if you go to school 
you can do this, if you will use a little energy. 


WILSON G. SMITH’S PIANO COMPOSITIONS. 

The following extract from a biographical sketch in 
the American Art Journal, New York, will be read with 
interest:— 

“That Mr. Wilson G. Smith is truly endowed with 
original creative talent is best proved by this extraordi¬ 
nary fact, that he alone, of all our German-educated 
American musicians, has miraculously escaped the Wag¬ 
nerian influence which has flooded, of late years, the 
whole musical world. Of his thorough technical knowl¬ 
edge acquired in Germany he makes but a rich soil for 
that heavenly gift—melody. Poetical refinement, ele¬ 
gant simplicity and masterly directness characterize all 
that he has written thus far. Equally distant from shal¬ 
lowness and.pedantry, his works owe to a happy combi¬ 
nation of a graceful talent and solid science the popu¬ 
larity which they enjoy.” 

The above extract indicates some of the salient points 
of Mr. Smith’s talent, who, although a young man, is 
one of America’s most widely and favorably known 
composers. His compositions are found upon the pro¬ 
grammes of our most distinguished concert artiBts, and 
are invariably received by the public with marked appre¬ 
ciation. 

While being original in thought and treatment, they 
possess the further merit of being also exceedingly well 
adapted to the instrument for which they are written, 
and hence possess a special edncational value. The 
themes are always melodious and refined in character) 
the harmonic treatment rich and highly colored-; in this 


respect' excellent exponents of the modern school of 
which. Grieg, Moszkowski, Scharwenka, etc., stand at 
the head. A vein of poetry and romanticism runs 
through them all, marking them as the productions of a 
refined and highly idealistic natnre. 

The list of compositions given below possess the dis¬ 
tinctive qualities_of the composer’s peculiar talent; tech¬ 
nically, they are between the third and fourth grade, and 
of special use in teaching. _ 

Humoresque. —Op. 28, 1. Key of G, grade 8. A 
dainty little genre piece, specially rich in its harmonic 
treatment. Of excellent value for young players in ac¬ 
quiring an independence in playing passages in imitation 
in either hand. 

Schumanesque. —Op. 28, 2. Key of Ajz, grade 3-4. 
The title of this charming song without words indicates 
its character. It is worthy of a favorable comparison 
with Schumann’s highly poetic little children pieces— 
possessing, as it does, much of the same ^melodic 
spontaneity. 

Babbling Brook. —Op. 28, 3. Key of (C), grade 8-4. 
This petite itude has also achieved an extended popular¬ 
ity, and deservedly so, for it possesses the essential ele¬ 
ments, viz.: a perfect melodic flow and a splendid tech¬ 
nical value. The passage in single sixths,, played by 
both hands in combination, based upon a doable organ 
point, founded upon a secondary chord of the seventh, 
is peculiarly happy and flavored quite & la Grieg. 

Valse-Menuet. —Op. 43, 1. Key of C, grade 4. This 
opus comprises the author’s latest published work, and 
is destined to become among the most popular of his 
compositions. As indicated in the title, tMs composi¬ 
tion possesses the characteristics of, both the valse and 
mennet. In a technical way it affords excellent practice 
in delicate grace-note embellishments in the right hand. 
The second theme, more characteristic of a valse move¬ 
ment, presents a graceful theme in the right hand, accom¬ 
panied by the left in imitation passages, thus giving 
excellent practice in acquiring a perfect independence, 
both in execution and phrasing, in either hand. Musi¬ 
cally, the piece is poetic and melodious. 

The Mill Wheel's Song— Op. 48, No. 2. Key of G, 
grade 4. And what can be said to adequately present 
the characteristic grace and beauty of this little tone- 
picture—a perfect gem of its kind. The triplet figura¬ 
tion in the left hand presents a ground-work of monoto¬ 
nous hamming accompaniment to the bright and sparkling 
theme of the song. As a bit of tone-painting, we know 
of nothing better in recent piano literature. It has already 
been played in concert by several concert-artists, and 
won an invariable incore. This composition is issued in 
the finest style of the engraver’s art, and is embellished 
by an etching of the “ Old Mill,” with the ‘‘mill-stream” 
turning the wheel. 

“ There the old mill-wheel remains. 

And lets the mill-stream ran; 

And if it shines or if it rains, 

f ' 

It sings at set of sun.” 

The sentiment of this motion is most charmingly and 
poetically reproduced in the unceasing flow of the stream 
and its accompaniment alternating in either hand. 

Defining an Anthem. —It is possible to enjoy tha t 
which we cannot-define. A sailor who had been to a 
church service, where he heard some fine mnsic, was 
afterward descanting upon an anthem which had given 
him great pleasure. 

A listening shipmate finally asked, “ I say, Bill, what’s 
a hanthem ? ’ ! 

“ What I ” exclaimed Bill. “ Do you mean to say you 
don’t know what a hanthem is ? ” • 

“Not me.” ' . 

“Well, then, I’ll tell yer. If I was to tell yer,_‘ ’Ere. 
Bill, give me that ’andspike,’ that wouldn’t be a 1 , 
them. But if I was to say, ‘Bill; Billj Bill; give, give 
give me, give me, that, Bill, give me, give me that ’and. 
give me that ’and, ’andspike, spike, spike, Bill, give m>s 
that, that 'and, ’andspike, ’and, ’andspike, spike, Bpiktv 
spike. Ah-men, ah-men. Bill, give me that ’anc-spike, 
spike. Ah-men 1’ Whythatwonld.be hanthem'” 

The time is never lost that is devoted to work.— Emer 

SON. 

■ Many pianists only know how to play fast; keep y 
self from imitating them. . 


















ADJECTIVES IN MUSIC. 
PRETTY,”. “ NICE,” “ JUST LOVELY,” 


BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 

There is no minor experience in the life of a profes¬ 
sional musician, at once so amusing and in a small way 
so vexatious, as listening to the comments made by the 


mixture of fierce fire and stately, pom the ceremonious 
I measures of their national dance. Will your patience 
or your gravity survive the ordeal of hearing these decor¬ 
ous, dignified, scarred and swarthy veterans, with the 
blood of many a fallen foe upon their swords and souls, 
called “ sweet, pretty,” by the discriminating spectators? 

Lastly, a wild horseman,.his face white with terror, is 
flying through midnight gloom and driving rain, his dead 
chila clasped in his arms, while fierce in pursuit comes 
the elf king and all his goblin train, and the great limbs 
of the forest giants -around writhe in the gale, as in an 


average auditpr upon a musical performance, whether agony of fear. Keep your temper while most of your 
his own or otherwise. It is singular- how little real die- hearers designate this race with death and the devil a 
crimination with regard to musical compositions and “ nice thing,” and you will hear one enlightened indi- 


_ ‘‘nice thing,” and you will hear one enlightened indi- 

their. performance exists, among amateurs and even vidual in a corner pronounce it “ jolly,” and your de- 
; teachers' of moderate standing. A host of persons of spair is complete I 

fine sensibility, good education, and more than average It will be observed by comparison' that the. paintings 
intelligence, who move in the best society, are consid- described correspond exactly in order, general char¬ 
tered excellent conversationalists, who can give one a clear acter and mood to the musical compositions enumerated, 


, the ceremonious The servant of music should remember, too, that his 
ill your patience beautiful mistress will never take her proper place in the 
aring these decor- world’s estimation among the royal family of arts, unless 
veterans, with the musicians, as.a class, claim her, and the public, as a 
swords and souls, whole, is .taught to recognize in her the same underlying 
sating spectators ? principles, the same vital reaction with nature’s laws, the 
ite with terror, is same educational bearing and importance, the Bame emo- 
ing rain, his dead tional and intellectual influence which are accorded her 
in pursuit comes older and colder sisters. 


CLASS TEAOHUFG OUOE MOEE. 


BY J. 0. FILLMORE. 


and fairly just criticism of a book or character, and a well- which met with precisely such a reception, 
formulated opinion upon any political or omer current intelligent, cultivated people, priding the 
topic, wlten feeling called upon to express their enjoyment rather more than average knowledge and 
of or verdict concerning any good musical work, from a particular branch of art. One is fairly ter 


Bach fugue to a Wagner overture, are instantly reduced to 
a vocabularly consisting of just two adjectives, ‘‘pretty ” 
and “ nice.” These, often ludicrously irrelevant and 
inane terms of approbation, they alternate throughput 


atuci mure luu.u average auuvucukc auu ausikui iu luio i . , . . a • . i x* • 

articular branch of art. One is fairly tempted to quote claaa teaqhm ?’ on account of its relative cheapness, is a 


rrent intelligent, cultivated people, priding themselves upon 
ment rather more than average knowledge and insight in this 
■om a particular branch of art. One is fairly tempted to quote 
ted to from a certain irascible foreign 'professor a rule suffi- good thing, if it can be made really practical. "Some 
itty ” ciently broad to cover all cases, for the edification of per- look upon it askance, not because it has not marked 
; and sons possessed of obtuse soul or limited vocabulary practical advantages, such as (1) widening the musical 
Shout where music is concerned. “Notice the name of the . n ,» . . , , 

’ selection performed. Save your sweet, pretty epithets expenence of the pupil; (2) self-possession gamed by. 

Tor the nocturnes, waltzes and cradle songs; if a Polo- toe practice of playing before others ,* (3) emulation, un- 
aaise or Hungarian rhapsodie is presented, and you must willingness to do work inferior to one’s classmates, etc., 

speak, but command no other adjectives, then I pray but because they fear that time enough cannot be given 
fOu make use of the few profane expressions of which 

you are master 1” - m class to do the pupil justice. 

But flippancy under any temptation is unworthy the This objection, if true, is fatal. Time is essential. If 
earnest disciple of an earnest cause, and we cannot, not enough time can be given in class, the pupil ought 
therefore, dfkmiss the matter without more serious con- either to give up class lessons, or combine them with 

8ld i e t r wo°uTd be impossible)to account for the state of P rivate . le880na - When a is to ° chea P> it ia dear at 
affairs described above, save upon the theory that the any price. 

public, to a great extent, and, it is to be regretted, The answer is obvious. Any teacher who gives suc- 
too many professional musicians, as well, seek or gesgfal class lessons must take time— all the time he 

recognize in music only a sensuous pleasure for the ^ do the work properly. And this, Ldo not hesi- 
ear. To them a melody, a.succession of harmonies, is . ~~ ,7~ “ . 

agreeable or disagreeable to the auditory nerve, just as a tate to say, can oe done. I know, for I have done it. 


. . I have been greatly interested in what has lately ap- 

frenerM^char- P eared on this subject in The Etude. There is a great 
s enumerated, deal of truth in what has been said, but I do not think 
and that from the whole truth has yet been brought to light, 
mselves upon We are all agreed, I believe, on one point, viz.: that 


an entire musical soir6e, with a complacent sense that selection performed. Save your sweet, pretty epithets 
they are doing full justice to the occasion, by varying the for the nocturnes, waltzes and cradle songs; if a Polo- 
precise amount of enthusiastic emphasis, to suit what ih aaise or Hungarian rhapsodie is presented, and you must 
their opinion is the diverse merit of the compositions speak, but command no other adjectives, then I pray 
presented, and performing a pleasant duty by encourag- you make use of the few profane expressions of which 
ing the artist and demonstrating their own appreciation you are master I” ' • v 

of his efforts. . . But flippancy under any temptation is unworthy the 

The writer recently had occasion to try an interesting earnest disciple of an earnest cause, and we cannot, 


experiment in this connection, to his own more than 
doubtful satisfaction. He was invited to play, in a semi¬ 
private manner, for a musical club, comprising presum- 


private manner, for a musical club, comprising presum- It would be impossible to account for the state of 
ably the musical and social 61ite of one of our large affairs described above, save upon the theory that the 
western cities. Among other selections, he gave in order public, to a great extent, and, it is to be regretted, 


the following, which, as will be seen, cover almost every 


phase of legitimate musical expression: The delicate recognize in music only a sensuous pleasure for the 
and ethereal Berceuse by Chopin ; the solemnly impres- ear. To them a melody, a.suceession of harmonies, is 
sive and grandly mournful Funeral March by.the same agreeable or disagreeable to the auditory nerve, just as a 


sive and grandly mournful Funeral March by .the same 
composer; - a bright, sparkling, impetuous waltz by pudding sauce is pleasant Or otherwise to the palate ; and” Those who think it cannot be done, overlook two facts: 
Rubinstein ; a gavotte, by Siias, full of the flash of this may, perhaps, account for the light esteem in which There is a vast economy of time in making the same 

swords, the clash of shields, the pomp and pride of music and musicians have been so generally held in , _ . ■ , ... •_ _ ___, , . ,_, 

martial-prowess; and the sinister and dramatic setting the past. If a musician admits himself to be only a explanations and criticisms to several which would 
by Schubert and Liszt of Goethe’s ballad of the. Erl minister to sensuous pleasure, his lofty vocation sinks otherwise have to be made to each one separately. (2) 
King, descriptive of a wild ride in midnight and tempest at once, and’, perforce,, to the level of the pastry A great deal of time is. taken up in most private lessons 
through the legend-haunted Black Forest, with a tragedy cook. Others, avoiding this flagrant error, pride them- w ith mere practice in the presence of the teacher, a 

at its close. selves upon finding in music a mildly intellectual satis- ,__. , - n:, r - • „„„ 

Without exception these were all pronounced “ pretty faction in following the intricacies and discovering the ar ^f P ar ^ W ^ 1C ^ 8 0 en ece ary. U e y ur 
piece s,” and the hearers were very sure that - they fully symmetries of form ; a pleasure exactly similar to and pupil the points and let the practice be done at home, 
appreciated them, and above all, that they were extremely analogous with that of a young girl iiftracing the design And the points can be given to a dozen as well as to one. 
fond of music. , of an elaborate piece of embroidery. All heed is paid thus saving eleven-twelfths of the time needed. 

If any reader fails to realize the farcical side of such by the one class to the physical, by the other to the ,, „ „ • , . _ 

. . - * , . . “ _ _ _ -L * . - . _ ■. Ilf nnnTOo r n are are pqqab i a I m AQr. ovprv PI flQQ IAhhATi 


therefore, dikmiss the matter without more serious con- either to give 
It would be impossible) to account for the state of P^vate lessons 


many professional musicians, as well, 


music and musicians have been so generally held in ,_,.___, ,_, , 

Tf - TnnHinmn bimaslf h* onlv a explanations and criticisms to several which would 


the past. If a musician admits himself to be only a , 

minister to sensuous pleasure, his lofty vocation sinks otherwise have to be made to each one separately. (2) 
at once, and’, perforce,, to the level of the pastry A great deal of time is. taken up in most private lessons 
cook. Others, avoiding this flagrant, error, pride them- •with mere practice in the presence of the teacher, a 

>■**» »■* “ >■ —»*; ® T v ora 

I symmetries of form ; a pleasure exactly similar to and pupil the points and let the practice be done at home, 
analogous with that of a young girl ih tracing the design And the points can be given to a dozen as well as to one. 


of an elaborate piece of embroidery. All heed is paid 
by the one class to the physical, by the other to the 


an experience for the performer, let him conceive the mental attributes of music, - regardless that it has a 
same experiment as being tried in a more definite and psychical side as well. Now, 1 maintain that sound and 
familiar branch of art; for instance, painting. Let him form no more make up the whole of music, than do 
imagine, himself the. recipient of a beautiful album of metre and versification make up the whole of poetry. I 
finely executed aquarelles from some Old World master, argue the existence of an immortal soul within the tene- 


thus saving eleven-twelfths of the time needed. 

Of eourse, there are cases in almost every class lesson 
where a fifteen minutes’ lesson will by no means suffice. 
Very well; take all the time you want—half an hour, 
three-quarters, a full hour, if necessary. I have even 


iiutjiy eieuuicu auutticiicB uuui oume viu uuu muoLei, argue wie. ejuaueuue ujl aumimurwu sum wiwuu uio.wuc- i i xa. * „• __-i-___i i _ 

and after studying and eqjoying them till every perfect mint of tones or words. Any composition which does done the latter occasionally, making somebody#* wait 


line, every exquisite - shading, every subtle suggestion, 
has become fondly familiar, let him suppose himself in- 


not appeal either to the imagination or the emotions, 
which addresses the senses and the intellect solely, I 


if need be. I allow two and a half hours for a class of 
eight, and two, at least, get a half hour lesson. Next 


vited to exhibit Ms treasures for the delight and admira- hold to be a bastard, having right neither to the name of t - me somebody else gets it. As a rule the other lessons 
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tion of a select company of connoisseurs. music nor kinship with the legitimate members of that 

The first picture to which he opens is a charming genre exalted family. It is the incarnate emotion within the 
sketch. A twilight chamber, whose soft tints and dainty tonal form which gives it at once its life principle and 
appointments give a background of subdued harmony; a its musical rank. That the form in which the composer 
young mother, in the first bloom of perfect beauty and chooses to materialize his quickened creations, should be 
womanhood, bends in an attitude of tender, protective one of beauty, is an axiom beyond dispute, is but com- 
solicitude over a cradle, gazing down with a smile of in- pliance with the laws of technical symmetry which right- 
effable love upon the fair, frail bud of humanity sleeping fully govern his art, but no sensuous beauty, no symme- 
so calmly and trustfully amid its snowy ruffles and deli- try of outline, can save a vacant or feebly animated 
cate laces. Every detail of the picture is complete and organism from ultimate annihilation, 
finished with devoted care, even to. the flitting shadows, Any of the fundamental, universal elements of human 
half seen, half imagined, without the open casement, life—conflict, triumph, defeat, storm and calm, love and 
and the June roses climbing to the sill, to breathe their longing, passion and pain, hope, fear, delight, despair— 
perfume, like Nature’s hallowing incense, over the scene.' is susceptible of embodiment iu tones, col 
Bare the adjective “pretty,” though miserably inade- marble, as the vital essence, the soul of 


am uue legnamauj uiemueio ui ... . , , __■ _„n_i rr 

is the incarnate emotion within the Wl11 come into a quarter of an hour well enough. If 
ives it at once its life principle and they won’t, I run over. 

[•hat the form in which the composer J think it often happens that a pupil le arns more from 
zehis quickened creations, should be ^ ear ; n g somebody else play than from playing herself. 

s of technical symmetry which right- She is quiet, and sees the points, of the criticism more 
but no sensuous beauty, no symme- clearly than if she herself were under the harrow, 
save a vacant or feebly animated Of course, all this means that the teacher must not be 
late annihilation. „ restricted by bells and rules. He must be his own 

ph*dek< Iterm alTcalSflovI a!d master, and must be thoroughly interested in his class. 
1 pain, hope, fear, delight, despair— Perfunctory work for a salary will not do. And above 
lbodiment in tones, colors, words or a u j h e mua t gain experience. Class teaching is like any 

1 essence, the soul of an art work. ^g,.teaching. Nobody can leam howto do it except 
r in the Vatican at Rome, Ruben’s ” . 6 J 

old cathedral at Antwerp, Shake- °y o oing it. 


quate, is not radically out of place ; but let-us turn to The dying gladiator in the Vatican at’Rome, Ruben’s 
the next, which is historical in character. ' crucifixion in the old cathedral at Antwerp, Shake- 

A grand old. cathedral, draped in funereal blac|:, the speare’s Macbeth, Wagner’s Tristan, are all great art 
altar wreathed in evergreens and laurel, a bowed, motion- works, but they are 'anything but ‘ * pretty,”^and produce 
less throng of mourners, the heart-chilling bier and far from agreeable sensations 


casket under the ..heavily ..d'roopip 


bishops in full .pontificals,’solemnizing the obsequies of to repletion with that surging, seething flood of life 
a nation’s idolized hero. What is to be said for the which is the vivifying force of art, without which its 
sanity of a person who will pronounce this sombre scene most perfect forms are but well-articulated skeletons, 
“just lovely ”? - . The true endeavor of the music student or the music 

Next comes a carnival scene: A crowd of maskers, in lover Bhould be to stimulate and develop in himself, as 
every conceivable grotesque and fantastic disguise, gay far as possible, a discriminating insight into the vital 


works, but they are anything but.“ pretty,” and produce TXT ANTED.—By a competent musician, a.former pupil 
far from agreeable sensations in the ordinary sense. YY of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music; a position 
They are great art works because we feel them to be full a8 director-of the music department of a school or cbl- 
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repletion witn mat surging, seeming uoou u i iiie i e ge • or as teacher of pianoforte and harmony in a Con¬ 
ch is the vivifying force of art, without which its se rvatory of Music. Nine years’experience. Refers by 
it perfect forms are but well-articulated skeletons. . permission to several of the first musicians in the United 

'he true endeavor of the music student or the music g ta t e8 . Address, A. Z., care of Etude office, Philadel* 1 

5r Bhould be to stimulate and develop in himself, as p hia, Pa. 

as possible, a discriminating insight into the vital ; —-—-- ;-; —...; ~ T 

iciples of his art, the power to perceive the life be- AST ANTED.—A position as piano teacher in a seb ■ • 
th the shell, the soul within its symmetrical form, to ' ' or general field, by a gentleman ; member * the 
inguish and analyze for himself and others the differ- American CoUege of Musicians. Address, G. W., care ; 
phases of emotion which it awakens, to follow the Etude Office. _ 


sanity of a person who will pronounce this sombre scene 
“ just lovely ”? - 

Next comes a carnival scene: A crowd of maskers, in 


costumes, twinkling lights, sparkling eyes, wild gestures princip 
and flaring torchlights, with a confused blaze of fire- neath t 
works in the background. One may perhaps be par- distingi 
donedfor considering “ nice ” a term rather tame for all ent pm 
this high-colored magnificence.. subtle t 

Then.a company of richly dressed Spanish grandees, making 
brave with the shimmer of silk and satin, the gleam of -indulge 


neath the shell, the soul within its symmetrical .form, to ’ ’ or general field, by a gentleman ; memDer oi tii 
distinguish and analyze for himself and others the differ- American CoUege of Musicians. Address, G. W., care 
ent phases of emotion which it awakens, to follow the Etude Office. 

subtle train of thought- 6r fancy which it suggests ; thus —————r—, 7T~7~ - 

Sifts.?? 


brave with the shimmer of silk and satin, the gleam of -indulgence of sensuous pleasure, but a sanctuary for soul ■ ?§ Tbcat teact 

jewels and the glisten of burnished steel, treading with elevation, for mind ana heart training, a place from salary paid to superior 1 
courtly grace and precision, and with their characteristic which he shall come forth daily nobler and wiser. , in Mo. Address, A. A 


y Y ftiso yocal teacher in same Institiition. Ijiberal 
salary paid to superior instructor.- The CoUege is'situated^ 
in Mo. Address, A. A. J., care Etude office. 







TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


A LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 










HNICON 


PUSCE 


The merits of my hand-gymnasium, for developing the hand by scientific process, having become well established and recognized by 
leading pianists of Europe and America as the most economical means yet discovered for training the hand of the pianoforte player, I am 
desirous of meeting the expressed wish of many teachers who have experienced the good results to be obtained by its use, viz.: “ To make a 
Technicon at a cheaper price,” so as to extend its use amongst teachers and pupils generally. 

I therefore call attention to (i The Student’s Technicon,” Trice $12. 

In this new style Technicon, I have (at the suggestion of eminent pianists) omitted the spring key-board, as the results produced by 
same can be largely obtained by exercises on the other portions~bf the apparatus, so that its efficiency for carrying out my system of scientific 
hand training is not impaired. The advantages thus gained, however, are very great, as it enables the instrument to be made in a much smaller 
compass, and at a much less cost. It is packed in a box only one foot square and a foot high, and being only fifteen pounds weight (box in¬ 
cluded), is easily portable by means of a handle which is attached to lid of box. 

1 - N. B.—Its portability makes it a very useful companion to the pianist during summer vacation, or for keeping the hand in good 
condition when piano practice cannot be obtained. Musicians testify that one-half hour’s Technicon exercise is equal to two hours’ technical 
work at the piano. f 

Hundreds of testimonials received, including the late Abb6 Liszt’s. _ 

Discount to Teachers, Schools, etc. Correspondence solicited. Send for circulars. 


BROTHERHOOD, Ho. 6 West 14th. St., Hew York, 


THBi 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


From Moritz liosenthal. 



To Mb. Vibgii.. \ 

BearSir —I recently had occasion to see and examine one 
of yam Practice Claviers at the residence otMrJ^ilexander 
Lambert, and I desire to express to yon my fulljappreelation 
of the excellence of your invention. Notwjthsteiiding the 
well known aphorism of Boot Schumann, that “ One cannot 
learn to speak from the dumb," I am convinced that many 
technical difficulties maj be conquered upon your instru- 
ment more quickly ana accurately than in the ordinary 
way; and with the utmost regard for the ears of sensitive 
Ba!gfcbor». '■ • 

In my own practice, I make special use of the silent key- 
board—yours is this and much more.- 



Jk SIKaBirS 3 PIAHO. 

FOR TEACHING AND 

ALL PRACTICE. 

Used and Recommended by the GREATEST ARTISTS and 
TEACHERS in the WORLD. 



Nkw Yobk, January 18th, 1889. 


FOR EVERY TEACHER, PUPIL, PLAYER, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
INEXPENSIVE, PORTABLE, DURABLE. 

The Virgil Practice Clavier Co., 

12 EA8T 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


From Rafael Joneffy. 



Mb. A. K. Vibgil. 

Bear Sir —Allow me to congratulate you on your useful 
and much needed invention, the “Practice Clavier." Ism 
using it and like it very much. The principles s£ taa-A 
involved are entirely correct and meet my fu) ap . 

For acquiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, it is 
excellent. * 

Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 




IBYCWCON, N. Y., April 6th, 1889.v 




























Or Beyond the Icebergs, 

A NEW GOMEO OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 

WITH ORIGINAL WORDS AND MUSIC, 

Complete Libretto can be furnished on application 
By Benjamin Cross, Jr. 


PRICE $1.25. 


Published by 


* THEO. PRESSER, 

No. '1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 




JOHN C. FILLMORE. 

“ We know no other work In which a musical student can learn so 
much about harmony in fifty pages of text and examples for exer¬ 
cise .”—The Nation, New York. 

This work is baged on the ideas of Db. Hugo Niemann, and has a 
an appendix his lecture on “ The Nature of Harmony.” 

“A careful perusal (of this) will enable students to see clearly the 
drift of modem speculation in music .”—The Nation. 

Dr. Blemann, “ The greatest living musical theorist .”—The Nation. 


Zeckwer Metronome. 

This Metronome is absolutely correct, 
very simple in construction and *■ 
cannot get out of order. 


PRICE $3.00 


For Sale at the 

Philad’a Musical Acadenjy, 

1617 SPRUCE STREET, 
i PHILADELPHIA, FA 


MUSICAL GAME. 


By GEO H. HOWARD; A. M. 

PXLIGE $l.SO. ' ' 

Easily Understood. Interesting. Thorough. Adapted lor a short course 
or for an extended period of study. A great saying of 
time to teachers. A real help tc. students. 

This work is being received with great favor, and s is already intro¬ 
duced in several of the best conservatories in this country, In pamphlet 
form It has had a large sale, and, now that it is completed, it seems sura 
to take a leading place among works on Harmony. * 

Simple explanations, short sentences and plain language throughout 
are features which will commend themselves to teachers and students. 

It will lead students not only to a theoretical acquaintance with Har¬ 
mony, but also to become able to distinguish intervals, chords, progres¬ 
sions and treatments by ear as readily as with the eye. 

By means of an agreeable variety of exercises-the interest of the 
course is well unstained, It will not be found dry by any careful stu¬ 
dent. Many of the exercises are decidedly novel In a text-book of this 
kind, never having appeared before. 

The book will be found interesting and helpful in every way to the 
teacher and the pupil. It is also rich in suggestions for general im¬ 
provement and in reviews. In advanced study it will be found invalu¬ 
able. 

The conviction of its excellence will strengthen as it is 
used, and it is safe to predict that this will prove the m ost 
popular work on Harmony yet published. 

Address 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

•f SPENGLER’S + 

System of Technic, 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


PRICE, 91.50. 


Limp Cloth, 92,00 


FLil Orfgin&I and jlighly IitteFestiiig Woslj fop 
Professional and Ajxiateuir. 

tTlTST PTTJSIilSHJED. 

We offer in this System, of Technic a work that is 
calculated to arouse new interest and enthusiasm, and 
point out the road to higher and nobler possibilities. 

While the aim has been to set before the player 
new and interesting matter, yet the more important 
facta are constantly kept in the foreground, to wit:— 
to develope the weaker fingers, and .to equalize the 
touch, to create an independence of execution, to ac¬ 
custom fingers and hands alike to sivery possible posi¬ 
tion in all major and minor keys, and to cultivate the 
mind as well as the fingers. 

Advice to Young Students of the Pianoforte, 

By ALBERT W. BORST. 

PRICE, lO Cta. 

Some good advice for every one studying the piano, 

WHAT SHALL WE PLAY. 

By CARL REINECKE. 

PRICE, 85 Ota. 

Letters from a renowned musician and teacher to a lady. 


'ALLEGRAN DO NKTURE +of+hhrmony 




j 

V 

. 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 

This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players,.the cards hre played in succession and added together as 
they are'played until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
counts one for the parson who played the last card and completed the 
whole note, • This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rule* for a number of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany'the game,., . 

Those learning to {day the Fiano, Organ, Yiolin, or any other instru¬ 
ment ; those who sing ; those who wish to read music faster; in fact, all 
. who are Interested in mnsic, need this charming game. 

It teachaa the value of notes and rests. 

The names of the notes. - —\ 

The various keys in which music is written. 

The different kinds of time. _- ■ — j —_ 

Practice in musical fractions. . J __ 

.The easiest way to learn to read musier " 

You learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even by children. 

Timedevoted to playing this game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid game for evening parties. 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other game. 

Parents cantoach their children the rudiments of music, even if not 
musicssns.themselves.. . 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Those Intending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lessons 

Price, 50 Cents. , 

Address Publisher, 

THEO, PRESSED, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAM), SQUARE, 



By Db. HUGO RIEMANN. 

(Second .Edition.) : - -PRICE, 25 Ctm» 

An exposition of some modem ideas of Harmony. 

METHOD OF STUD’S^ 

By G A. MACOROLE. 

Among the many topics treated in this little pamphlet 
are “Oh a good touch,” “Reposein playing,” “Magnetism 
in playing,” etc., etc. Price, 10 cents. 

rT" ' . ■ fob ..... 

MUSIC TEACHERS. 

By E. M. SEFTON. 

- Price, m - ■ SO Gents* ■ 

The book contains everything for keeping Accounts 
of Music Teachers; Index; Daily Programme, a page 
for each pupil; Cash Account; Bills, Receipts, etc., etc. 
Address publisher, 

1 TMEO. PRESSER, ■ 

1704 Chestnut Si, PhltadsfyUh Pa. 


These instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

UN PURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

Which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 

• ■ . —IN— 

Tone, M, MmsMp, and Duraliiliti! 

«*• 

Every Piano folly Warranted for 5 Tern, 

WM, KNABE & CO., 

22 & 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE. 

COUNTERPOINT AND CANON 

By E. E. AYERS. 

Price. One Bollar. Post-paid. 

It is well known that many of our most valuable works on musical 
theory are rendered almost useless to the average student, being posi¬ 
tively incomprehensible by reason of the labored and careless style In 
which they are written. Especially is this true of translations of Gen 
man text-books. These books maybe characterized by their long and 
involved sentences, ambiguities without number, and sometimes entire 
periods that express nothing whatever. Especially is this true of our 
“Text-books on Counterpoint.” They are written by profound musical 
scholars, and yet written evidently long after they had forgotten the 
slow and easy steps by which they themselves arrived at their conclu¬ 
sions. 

The author of this new work thoroughly believes in taking the timid 
student of the musical art by the hand and leading him gently, by easy 
steps, to the heights of Parnassus. 

It is with pleasure that we announce this new book on counterpoint 
written originally in the English language. It clearly marks out au 
the student’s work for Mm, and assigns him liis definite wilting exer¬ 
cises in each chapter. These tasks being indicated in their proper 
place, the student may not be in doubt as to his work for a moment 

HISTORY OF PUP-FORTE MUSIC 

By J. O. FILLMORE. 

“ Mr. Fillmore deserves the thanks of the musical people for saving” 
written a very readable book on an interesting subject. * * * Shows 
an intelligence rare among English writers on such topics.”—-TSe No- 
lion. New York. ' 

“We most cordially recommend this little volume as being thoroughly 
interesting and most useful to all who desire to study the subject of 
which it treats.—The Athenseum, London, England. 

Endorsed by all the leading pianists and teachers of America. 

> We Present a Few Communications out of-Many v Received: 

“As one reads it the wonder grows how so small a’book could be 
made to contain so much good information.”—W. S. B. Mathews. ' 

“ It is worthy of very high commendation.”—D r. Wm, Mason. 

“I can only express myself In the highest terms of praise concerning 
it.”— Db. Loins Maas. - - 

“ I wish every one of my pupils to read and study this work.”—W h. 
H. Sherwood. - - ■ . - 

“It is a mine of valuable information for the student, and should be 
in the hands of everyone,interested in music.”—H. Clarence Ernr. 

“ It is an extremely well-written and instructive work, and should, 
in my judgment, be in the hands of' every . earnest piano student.”— 
Dudley Buck. 1 

“I consider it'a very valuable work, and one that ought to be In the 
library of every stSdent of the piano.”—M m. Julia Rive-King; 

“ The book is well adapted to teaching, and I shall gladly introduce 
it to my pupils.”—E mu. Lieblino. 

“An excellent work.”— Amt Fat.' 

“Every piano pupil ought to read it.”—B ichabd Zeckweb, 

“Will prove a great aid to all earnest students.”—H. A. Clabke. 

“The author is evidently master of his subject”—J ohn S. Dwight. 


PLAYS AND SONGS 

FOR 

Kindergarten and Family, 

BY A KINDERGARTNF R. 


g FBICE 50 CENTS. 

The most popular work of the Had ever published. 
It has passed through numerous editions. 

THEO, PEESSEE, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street, PhlladeIphla@Pa. 



















^HE ETUDE 


SURE BARGAINS. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Operas—pfano and Vocal Score. We have over 200 
of these Operas, bound in paper coyer; all are foreign, 
•with German, French or Italian words. Most of them 
are the original editions, and are to be had only in 
that form. All'themost noted composers of Europe 
are among them. Among the Operas are Martha, 
Flotow; Star of the North, Meyerbeer; Favorita, 
Donizetti; Stradella, Flotow; Mirello, and Borneo 
and Juliet, Gounod; Margolaine, Lecocq; Fra Diavolo, 
Auber, and numerous others. Many of these scores 
are marked as high as $10.00. We make a uniform 
price of $1.00 each, and pay the postage. Please state 
whether piano or vocal score is desired. 


“Choice Classics. 


FOR PIANO. 


r piano or vocal score is desired. A judicious selection from the works of foreign authors 

_ , . . , of the highest rank. A glance at the contents will be 

Echos 4 s Europe. A collection of vocal music by some „ . * . . 6 ...... ^ , 

celebrated European composers, with foreign words sufficient for players of musical discrimination. Printed 

Each volume contains from 30 to 60 choice from new engraved plateB on finest quality music paper. 


vgongs by Italian and other composers. Price 60 cents 
ekeh, postpaid. This is not one-fourth of the original 


OOTfTSSPfTS: 


Volumes of Plano Music. Conta ining C lassical Music. 
Each volume haS-music by only one composer. These 
are foreign publications. Price 60 cents each. 

Foreign Songs. 10,000 pieces of Vocal Music, by the 
most eminent writers, such as'Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Rubinstein, Gounod, Verdi, Rossini, etc. The pieces 
are mostly the original editions, and nave foreign words 
only. In order that an idea can be formed of the 
music, we have made up a lot of samples infrstrandles 
containing 6 pieces, which will be sent to any address 
for 26 cents, postpaid. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


A EXEBCIiE BOOM 

For the Analytical Study of Musical Ooffijositions. 

For Students of Piano, Harmony, 

Musical Form, eto. 


CHURCH, 


1208 Ann Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia, 


the 


AIR DE BALLET...JADASSOHN j 

ALBUM LEAF........... GRUTZMACHER Grade 

i ■ ALBUM. LEAF ......BAItGIEL Apleaair 

cal Music, am MEER............ .SCHUBERT tractlvetoi 

ir. These AT EVENING.. SCHYTTE 

BARCAROLLE.TSCH A1KOWSKY q*t-i T 

BONNE NUIT.........NIEMANN 

. , CANZONETTA...... JENSEN A very el 

31C, Dy tne CANZONETTA....... HOLLAENDER The melod 

ldelssohu, CANZONETTA... .....MERKEL Bounds like 

Te iic pa CHILDHOOD’S FROLICS... .MEYER 

CONSOLATION... LISZT 872. Otto, J. 

ed of the FIRST MEETING......•........NICODE uraae 

[h.hnn(ilpfl FLEETING TIME../.. ......• . 4 .. .HABERBIER A child’s 
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HAPPINESS ENOUGH...SCHUMANN 878. OttO, J. 

SHERZENSLIEDCHEN....... .HA USE Cheerful 

• LEICHTES SPIEL......WOLFF inmusie 

’ „ „ IJEBM3HNE WORTE...............................HOLZEL 

,, Phila., Pa. LOVE SONG............HENSELT 874. OttO, J. 

MELODIE7^ < .....MOSZKOWSKI * 

—- MELODLE... . . .VON HOLTEN Twoshor 

___ MENUETT0....^V...........SCHARWENKA to the class 

MOMENT MUSICALS^......SCHAR VENKA 

MURMURING ZEPHYRS....... (JRnskn) NIEMANN 876. OttO. J. 

NOCTURNE..................... MEYER-HELMUND \ „ ’ 

iomtions NORWEGIAN SONG..ThL._i.-...........HOFMANN Nothing 

• ON THE RIVULET......—..HOFMANN _ 

POLONAISS........ MF.RKFJ] 876. Otto, J. 

REPENTANCE.. ....NICODE Easv wit 

ROMANCE.«.. .....^v.......RUBINSTEIN y 

ROMANCE. .. r^v.... .SCHUMANN 0 * 7*7 t 

SERENADE..... ..Crv,HABERBIER' ° U ' LJDOO, U. 

SLUMBER SONG.... .HELLER This pie< 

TRAUMEREI........ .SCHUMANN set called J 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS...vonWILM players, wi 

, ZUR LAUTE.....HOFMANN 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STEEET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OKDES BY 

kdmbkb okiy. Grade 1 to 10. fbigk 

868. Mattoon E. S. Larghetto Grazioso. 

Grade IV..... $0 30 

This piece is adapted from Kreutzer’s Violin Studies. 

It is in nocturne style, with an exquisite melody. The 
piece makes also an excellent Btudy in double notes. 

869. Everitt, L. Tripping Homeward. 

Grade III.... 0 86 

Of a light character. Rhythm well marked in 
march time. 

870. Moelling, Theodore. Cheerfulness. 

Grade II....... 0 80 

A pleasing little piece In mazourka movement; at- * 
tractive to the average listener. 

871. Otto, J. Innooenee. Grade II... 0 26 

A very simple piece of more than ordinary merit. 

The melody would be a credit to any writer. It 
sounds like Arthur Sullivan in his best vein. 

872. Otto, J. Tin Soldiers’ Parade. 

Grade II.. 0 26 

A child’s march; well made, carefully fingered and 
will prove an attractive teaching piece. 

878. Otto, J. Boat Song. Grade II. 0 26 

Cheerful and graceful. It is suggestive of the best 
in music. 

8 ? 4. Otto, J. { g" e B S ve , } <«• 0 26 

Two short pieces that will serve as an introduction 
to the classics. 

876. Otto, J. Weariness. Grade II... 0 25 

Nothing better for a young pupil of promise. 

876. Otto, J. Trotting along. Grade II.... 0 26 

Easy without being commonplace. 

877. Otto, J. Dolly’s Dance. Grade II. 0 26 

This piece Is not a whit inferior to the rest of the 
set called Eight Pieces for the Pianoforte for young 
players, without octaves. 


Price, in Boards, 
Price, in Cloth, 


$ 1.00 

f.50 


HENRY F. MILLER 

PT A NO S “ Classic Du,,s ’ 


Meyer, Louis. Alice. Valse de Salon. 

Grade IV... 0 60 

This piece sprung into popularity at once. It is 
witnbsit doubt the finest piece by this admired writer, 
who mijtht be called the Gustav Lange of America. 


879. Moelling,'! 
Waltz. 


ed the Gustav Lange of America. 

eo. Little Dreamer’s 

jfrade II... 

ileaseAs well as instruct. It has a 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS’ 

/PIANO COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 


ESTA:BX*ZSB3S 1S7S. 


S VOICE 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Human Voice in all its Phases'. 


FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

(With extra Violin part in separate binding.) 

Contains compositions by the best authors, and of 
absolutely unequaled merit They will be found equally 
acceptable for concert performances or drawing-room 
pastime. The separate violin part relieves both per¬ 
formers of the discomfort of playing from one book. 
Issued in the same careful and costly style as “ Choice 
Classics.” 

CONTENTS 

ANDANTE AND MARCH.....r.BEETHOVEN 

ANGEL'S SERENADE.... BRAGA 

AVE MARIA... GOUNOD 

CONFIDENCE.... .MENDELSSOHN 

GIPSEY DANCE.....-.ERNST 

INTERMEZZO... MENDELSSOHN 

MEDITATION... .FAUCONTEB 

MENUETT... .BOCCHERINI 

MENUETTO...'.... '..GOUNOD 

MENUETTO.. MOZART 

NIGHT SONG.......7VOGT 

NOCTURNE .........MENDELSSOHN" 

JjjfAVANE, LArT..—..EIOHBERG 

TTZZlCATI (Silvia)... .. . .... .DELIBES 

'PRIERE, LA........ ERNST 


This piece will pleaseaswell as instruct. It has a 
distinct melody. \ 

880. De Konski, A. Op. 332k “Do Love 

Me” Waltz. Grade IV.. 0 60 

One of the best compositions by this talented writer! 

The themes of the waltz are taken from the writ;:!- , 
opera, “ Sultan of Zanzibar.” This is a good exhibi¬ 
tion piece. 

881. Biehl, A. Op. 111. Chiming Bells 

(©tocfenfpiel)* Grade III... 0 60 

A typical parlor piece. Nothing difficult about the 
composition. It is pleasing- throughout, and is in¬ 
tended to interest players of average capacity. 

882. Bryant, Gilmore W. Op. 6. Fdrty- 

three Practical Piano Studies. 

Applicable to any grade....... 1 60 

These studies are designed to provide remedies for 
the imperfections in playing. For pupils that have 


A Practical Guide for the Restoring, tfie Cultl-' SSmi™ ... 

yatlng and the Preserving of - tha-VoIoe. _T_ !! Lt! ’.!!! V. ‘JT.! y4^.!! ‘ ‘ ‘ 

• • snraz un itoy thaossi o? snsrois^iiouLD \avb n 

■Werner’s,Voice for 1888.will be Better and Brighter * i '*' V .. ..•*•*• 

more Complete and more Practical, Lat ter in Size and SamIwow"... 

ri^an§ e crfticSm and ^ ° reater Attention to 

_i ^ ... SERENADE.....SCHUBERT 


$L50 A TEAR j 15 CTS. A NUMBER. 

Mention The Etodx, and Send for Full Prospectus and Sample Copv 
Address the Editor and Proprietor, 

EDGABt - S. WERNER, 

No. 148 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SERENADE........H 4YDEN 

SERENATA... MOSZKOWSKI 

SPRING’S AWAKENING. .BACH 

TRAUMRRXE.. .SCHUMANN 

Price, in Boards, including separate Violin part, $1.00 
“ “ Cloth, “ “ “ “ i.5o 

FOB- SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES. 


tion, value of notes, two notes against three, and 
thirty-nine others of similar nature. 

883. Clement!. M. Op. 37.' No. 1, Sonatina 

in E Flat.. 0 60 

This piece receives an analysis in The Musician, by 
R. Prentice, which is perhaps the best recommenda¬ 
tion that caD be given, as none but the choicest pieces 
are contained in this book. 

884. Liszt, Fr. Soirees de Vienne. No. 0'. 

Grade VII..... 0 60 

This is one of the most popular of Liszt’s pieces. It 
is.founded on Schubert’s Waltzes, principally op. 77. 

This edition has received a careful revision at the ~ 
hands of Miss Neally Stevens, the concert virtuoso. 

886. Rubinstein, A. Marche a la Turque/ 

(Beethoven). Grade VI.......' 0 85 

An excellent edition of this celebrated Bravura 
piece. It requires a large hand to do it justice. It is 
an effective concert piece. 

886. Smith, Wilson, G. Scherzino (Kje¬ 
rulf: Grade III.. 0 80 

Full of character and grace. It possesses much of 
.the Norwegian flavor. It is an acquisition to piano' 
literature that players cannot afford to pass by. , 
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887. Schumann, R. Op. 124. No. 10, Slum¬ 

ber Song. Grade IV... 0 40 

ifc A gem. No composition of Schumann’s with'the 
exception of perhaps TrSanierel fa played more. This 
edition la very accurately fingered and phrased. 

888. The Twenty-four Scales in One....... 0 25 

This Is the only consecutive arrangement of all the 
Major and Minor Scales. They are to play from be¬ 
ginning to and 'without any interruption. 

889. Henselt A. Repos d’Amour. 

Grade IV ..7..... $0 80 

It Is not generally known that tills popular piece is 
one of a set of Henselt etudes. The melody Is carried 
first in the left hand while the right hand plays a 
guitar_accompaniment. It requires to be gracefully 

E layed. The piece is marked Duo. The lower voice 
i heard in first half of the piece after which a second 
voice joins it. The accorn paniment is played between 
the two melodies and is not so easy as might appear. 

The piece is well worthy of study. 


890. \ Berens, H. Op. 79. Book I and II. 

891. j Grade III. Each book. 

These studies are far superior to any Czerny ever 
wrote. There are more harmonic effects and more at¬ 
tention is given to phrasing. They are without octave 
and are about as difficult as Duvernoy of 120. To 
those who want something of that grade there is 
nothing more superior. 

892. \ Conoone, J. Op. 30. Book I and II. 


Grade IV. Each book. 


Charming studies for interpretation and deserve to 
■ be more used in teaching. Heller studies are not 
more pleasing, and with many pupils better results 
will be gained by using Concone, especially if there 
is a lack of musical feeling. If Concone will not 
awaken it nothing will. 


894. Bertini, H. Op. lOO. Book I... 

895. “ “ “ " “ II.. 


Complete. 


Grade III. 


These studies are too well known to need introduc¬ 
tion. They are thoroughly musical and interesting. 
Most of them are of the character of pieces. Our 
edition is one of the best on the market, being free 
of mistakes and neatly printed. 

897. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. Elfin Danoe. 

Grade IV. 

898. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. Second Elfin 

Dance. Grade IV. 

899. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. The North 

Wind and the Pine. Grade IV. 

900. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. As the Poet 

Sits by the Fireside. Grade IV... 

901. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. In the Twi¬ 

light. Grade IV. 

902. Tapper, Thomas, Jr. Gavotte. 

Grade IV. 


The set of pieces is called “ From My Sketch Book.” 
They are highly characteristic—Mr Tapper is strik¬ 
ingly original in all his work, and in this set he has 
put forth his best effort. Those who desire music by 
American composers will find these pieces good rep¬ 
resentatives. Many are giving concerts made up 
solely of music by American writers. This is com¬ 
mendable. Nothing will do more to encou rage native 
talent than this. Ail the pieces of this and the'fol¬ 
lowing set are excellent for public performance. 

908. Clark, Helen A. Certainty. 

Grade IV ... . 


. Clark, Helen A. Idleness. 
Grade HI. 


905. Clark, Helen A. Unrest. 
Grade IV.. 


906. Clark, Helen, A. Out Seeking. 
Grade IV.... 


Godard, .Benjamin. Op. 54. Deuxieme 
Mazurka. Grade VII. 

This is a superb composition. It has a fine melody in the 
bass, some florid rhythm of the most affective kind in the.right 
hand and-is, taken for all in all, a thoroughly charming, and 
original composition. It is a fine concert number. 

Holzel, Gustav. Songs without Words 
(Lied Ohne Worte.) Db major. Grade V. 


907. Clark, Helen A. Joyous Hope. 
Grade IV..... .. 


Clark, Helen A. Complete.. 

“This set forms what is 1 called “Ideal Pictures,” 
(MuaterbildCr). A set or suite of exnuisits tone pic¬ 
tures in the Schumann type, and well worthy of the 
attention of all lovers of refined art.. 

909. Bach, J. S. Gavotte and Bourse 

in G. Grade V...... t 

Two attractive and instructive little pieces. WelF 
edited by Franc Kuliak. 

910. Bachman, G. Les Sylpb.es’ 

Vais©. Grade IIL..... 


those not highly developed in muslo. 

911. Godard, B. Op. 83. Au Matin. 

Grade V.. 


octave, and the accompaniment is characterized by repeated 
chords. It will afford valuable work for the student in the 
study of the singing style. : 

914. Volkmann, von R. Op. 03 No. 2, Walzer 

aus der Serenade. Grade IV. 

This composition is gay in mood,marked by distinct motives, 
wall reiterated and clever bits of flying imitation. One capti¬ 
vating tone-figure (D—C -B—G—F), catches the attention easily 
and takes a prominent place in the melody. 

915. Helmund, Erik Meyer. Op. 28. No. 1, 

Nocturne. Grade IV. 

In this beautiful and highly emotional composition, we find 
ourselves in the midst of modern harmonization, and we feel 
that the realms of Chopin, Schumann and Wagner are not far 
distant. Ifa principal ideas lie in three remote keys, viz: Git, 
Eh and Bb major, but the transitions are made with- graceful 
suddenness andnot with abrupt awkwardness. It is a fine study 
for pupils of some advancement. 

916. Merkel, G. Op. 181. No. 1, Polonaise. 

Grade V. 

This composition is of moderate difficulty, and though not 
especially varied or impassioned, it is brilliant and wilT serve 
well to give the rhythm of the polonaise to the pupils mind. 

917. Liszt, Fr. Rhapsodies Hongroises. No. 

2, Edition simplifi6e par Franz Bendel. 

This is a simplification of that best known Hungarian Rhap¬ 
sody. of Liszt, No. 2. It is lowered from C$ minor to C minor. 
None of the brilliant effect of the original is lost in this edition, j 

EDWARD BAXTER PERRY'S 

F AJ 5 TA 8 Y FOB PlANO, 

nZDZCZK] T iDT?! HJTi H 

BASED UPON THE KHXEfE IiEGBND. 

■Universally pronounced the best Lorelei yet written, in the old or 
new world. 

Melodious and descriptive; excellent study for the left hand. 

Played in 100 concerts throughout the country, by the composer 
and Mr, W. H. Sherwood, since its publication, March 1st, 1888/ 

Kla, Pa. 


Godard has become deservedly fashionable with 
pianists. He is a strong writer in all styles of compo¬ 
sition. Although a violinist his reputation is based 
-on his piano compositions and songs. Au Matin is 
perhaps one of his best efforts. 


PUPIL'S LESSON BOOK . 

Price 10 Cents. $1.00 per Dozen. 

The object of this work is to systemize practice and stimulate the 
student to better study. It contains a record of the pupil’s work 
and assigns si place for Technic, Etudes and Pieces, with the 
degrees of merit of their preparation. The date of each lesson is 
also given, and in the back of the little book are four blank forms 
for quarterly reports, which will be found very useful. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Teacher's Series, No. I. 


Address THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelpl 
We have just published 


PRACTICAL HARMONY; 

DESIGNED FOR'THE USE QF"PIANO STUDENTS. 


DR. F. I,.; RITTER. 

X _ • 

Prioe 76 Cents in Paper su.oo in Boards. 

A work of the greatest importanee'to students of har¬ 
mony and the/pianoforte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language-, and we are sure that it will 
occupy, a/distingniahed place in our system of musical 
education. It takes the pupil over the whole ground of 
harmony. . All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most varied kind, to be playedat the pianoforte. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition and improvi¬ 
sation, calculated to incite the student to mnsical pro¬ 
duction. The work will help greatly to facilitate the 
young musician’s difficult task regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

Publishes;, 

1704 Chestnut Street. 

DACTYLIOH. 

FOR PIANO STUDENTS. 

A new invention of great practical value and real benefit to the Piano 
Player. 0 




To strengthen the fingers. 

To improve the touch. 

To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 

To give correct position of the hand. 

To save time ana a vast amount of labor, 
j Prioe $3.60, Net. 

Unqualifled endorsement of leading arttots and teachers, among whom 
are 8. B. Minis, Db. Lops MAas, Madakb Bivb-Kik®, Bobbbt Gold, 
beck, Oablylk Pktbrsilka, etc., etc. 

Send for circular giving detailed inforaatioh. 

Address. THEODORE FPRESSEB. 


To be continued. The .First- SCalf Year for the Piano or Cabi¬ 
net Organ. A complete technical course for Beginners, without the 
use of exercises.. By Eugene Thayeb, Mus. Doc. Op. 100. Copy- 
Tight. S*Fiee One Dollar. Special discounts to Teachers. 

Send for Circular. 

Published by EUGENE THAYER, 
1429 Park Avenue, Near 81st Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS: 

“The Practical Value of Certain Modem Theories respecting 
Science of Harmony.” By J. 0. Fillmore, Author of “His¬ 
tory of Music; .....26 cts. 

“What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home.” 

Letters to a Lady Friend. By Carl Beineeke. Translated 

by John Behmann,....26 eta. 

“Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil,” By Aloys 

Hennes,........15 eta. 

“ Advice to Young Students of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rales for beginners. By Albert W. Boret,....10 eta. 

“ Method of Study.” (For Amateurs.) By 0. A. Maclrore,...10 cts. 

The Five gent by Mail for 50 ets. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

H. B. STEVENS & CO., 

ljusic Publishers! Importers, 

169 TB1M0NT ST., BOSTON, MASS. , 

Agents for the low priced Editions of 

Peters and Breitkopf and Hartal, Leipzig, 

- Cotta, Stuttgart, and 

Augener & Co., London. 

ACCOUNTS OPENED ON VEBY FAV02ABLETSBMS. 

ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 

Catalogues fires upon Application, and Bulletins of 
our new Music sent regularly to those sending us 
their names. 

NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 

4MUSIC v FOLIOS.^ 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price 75 Cents. $6.00 per dozen, by Express, 

This folio ie without spring Back or ornamental work. It is a staple 
folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, Phlla., Pa. 

AN IMPORTANT WORK. 

Ifofo fo tKnfcrsffinb pQnstr. 

VOL II. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE $1.50. 

Musical Miscellanies, Historical, Critical, 
Philosophical and Pedagogic. 

Among the subjects treated, are Self Culture in Mump, 
Bird’ s-eye iew of Musical History, Wagner (8 Chapter?), 
Theory of Piano Teaching, Psychological relations of 
music, etc., etc. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia. 
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PRESTIEN 


PREMIUM UST- W^ 

A Gift to every one Bending one other 

Subscription besides bis own. EQUAL TO 

Si®#,' . - (cc» — 

TITHE following list of premiums is offered as an ^ or ^ a1 

inducement to those who choose to work for THE( 
The Etude. This is simply paying for work done. 

Teachers will find this list of advantage in 
soliciting subscriptions from pupils. JNO. 1/U4fc 

Let it be remembered that we send The Etude __ 

free%r one year to any one sending us four sub¬ 
scriptions at full rates. ra 

We allow no premium for one subscriber. M 6 &ST 

Annual Sntalstion $1.50.' Sample Copy 15 cts. B y 

— ____ For Priw 

CASH DEDUCTIONS. (T^eTanTfiS 

2 Subscribers,......$1.35 each, other exercises 


square ano uprignt rianoiones 

EQUAL TO THE BEST. 

' TERMS REASONABLE. 

Send for Gatalogae to 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

General Agent, 

No. 1704 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ ■ 

STUDIES IN 



FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 



By E. W. KRAUSE. 

For Private, Class or Self Instruction. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure 
(Time) and Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and 


5 “ ... 1.25 “ The work affords material for acquiring the ability to 

10 “ ... 1.13 “ read and play correctly in a comparatively short time. 

15 . “ .......1.07 “ : - 

25 “ ... 1.00 “ Price $1.50, in Boards. 

With the above no premium is given. _ \ ~ 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

- ' PREMIUMS. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

Music Teachers’ Class-Book, Sefton. 2 subscribers. ■ : ~ 

Bach’s fighter Compositions, Kniiak,...... 2 1 MUSIC PUPIL’S TIME CARD. 

Sheet Music from my Catalogue to the An accurate record of lessons taken and music received. Space 

amount of $1.50 for. 2 given to arrange a daily practice schedule; also, for hints and cau- 

Allegrando-Musical Game.i. 2 “ tions by the teacher, for marking the degree of excellence of each 

o u lesson, and blank receipts fo be filled out at the close of the term. 

Focket Metronome... 2 Convenient in form and an incentive to the pupil. 

”ky®. &nd Wherefores in Music,. 2 *<J like the card; think it is entirely practical .”—Emil Liebling, 

Practical Harmony, Ritter. 2 “ Chicago, Jan. 11, ’89. 

Z’SSTil H“±;i'.’.!. e . n f a ™ g !: 1 “ Price, 50 cents for a Package afJ5 Cards. 

Music Folio and Roll,.. 3 “ fob bale bt 

Instruction Book Piano or Organs..3 “ The ROOt i Son’s Music CO., 

Piano Teaching, LeCouppey. 3 “ PHTr . rn TT T 

Spengler’s Technic,.... 3 “ ’ CAGO, ILL., 

Lessons in Musical History, Fillmore,. 4 And THEO. PRESSER r l704 CHESTNUT ST., 

Musical Study at Home, Harvey,. 4 “ _. T , 

Etude, one year,... ... . 4 “_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 

•Pianoforte Music, Fillmore,..... 4 “ 

e .. Portraits of Great Musicians. 

DactyfiOn........ 7 “ ' 

Album of Photographs of Great Masters, 8 “ SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 

Maelzel Metronome (by express),.10 “ 

Technicon (by express)...25 “ Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 Cents. 

Five-octave Practice-Clavier (by express), 60 “ _ - 

Seven octave “ 60 “ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

—-— The following are now ready 

GRAND PREMIUM. BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, 

AN UPRIGHT PIANO. MOZABT> wagner .. 1 

' ■ OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

a i. n ™., Uprigh l pi ” 0 . Tfc. elegant portraits hare given the greatest ..tiefae- 

stbreribfre between Limber f 5tb, T888“an°d ““ .’4 60 Ter T1,s formCT Price for these 

TnnniKA 188Q — * was $4.60 each, without frame. 


SECOND VOLUME. 

Studies in Phrasing 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Price $1.50 Net. 

l- --- 

A wort that every Student of the Piano should study 

CONTENTS: 

Introduction. Principles of Interpretation. 

Method of Study. 

ILLUSTBATIONSi 

1. Mendelssohn, First Song without Words. 

2. Bach, Loure in O. 

3. Chopin, Nocturne in E flat 

4. Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song. 

5. Schumann, Warum. 

6. Mendelssohn, Spring Song. 

7. Schumann, Naehtstuecke in F, Op. 23, No. 4. 

8. Bach, Invention in E minor, 3 voice, No. 7. 

9. Schumann, Grillen. 

10. Bubinstein, Melody in F. 

11. Schumann, Polonaise in D, out of Opus 2. 

12. Mendelssohn (Duetto), No. 18. 

13. Schumann, Homewards. 

14. Chopin, Prelude in D flat. 

15. Bach, Saraband in E minor. 

16. Schubert, Minuet in B minor. Op. 79. 


GRAND PREMIUM. BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, 

AN UPRIGHT PIANO. MOZABT> wagner. 

OTHEES TO FOLLOW. 

a f„ n Z. ( UPrigh L pi “v elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfae- 

Sbreribfm itween Limber Vbefcmwr.^to. for these 

June 15fch. 1889. was *460 each, vrthout frame. 

1 Names of those who desire to try for^this ’ Addjr0BS . THEO. PBESSEB, 

premium must be recorded, and mention made 17rvL cwpqtntit ct buu Anri’ttuiA 
each time subscriptions are sent in, so thatfprOper_ ^GHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

C l ii y^SS^emi«ms will be given to “MPQ SPF A K" F R ” 

.those competing for the'Grand., premium. The lu IVUt U1 LiiiVLlV. 

Grand premi^n-is considered an extra premium DRAMATIC CANTATA, IN ONE ACT. 
for the-one, sending -m the largest number of 

i -i ° ° —by— 

subscribers. . - n —_ 

ALBERT W. BORST. 

ADDRESS PUBLISHER, PRICE *l.oo. 

TU FnnnDF DDF05Fn - "■^ le Operetta is as bright musically as it is clever in 

I fltllUUKt rntootn, literary construction .”—Liverpool Review. 

T _ - London, Novello & Co. 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHTT.AHTrr.PHTA. Philadelphia, Theodore Presser. 


lAdriress Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

THE MANUMONEON. 

(Size, 10 x 6 x 7 inches.) 

An Apparatus of Five Keys with Adjustable Touch. 

FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNIQUE 

Combining, in the most practical way, the greatest number of gym¬ 
nastic appliances “directly” useful to the hands of Plan Into, 
Violinists or Performers on other instruments. ' Used ana 
highly recommended by many of our leading Ariuln and most promi¬ 
nent Teachers, 

PRICE $10.00, 

IN BOX WITH FULL DIRECTIONS. 

In order to bring this valuable and scientific apparatus within the 
reach of hundreds of Applicant Teachers and Students of Music, I 
have concluded to reduce the price on the sale of 

300 MANUMONEONS TO $5 EACH, C. 0. Dr 
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Send me your orders at once. P. O. Money Orders preferred. 
Checks must be certified. No response-to inquiries unless accom¬ 
panied by a two-cent stamp. 

Address F. L. BECKER, 
or 174 East 82d St., New York. 

THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Phlla. 
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STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By G. W. BEYANT. 

]P JBi I O JEJ $1,50. 



These studies are composed for the purpose of over¬ 
coming special faults and defects in piano playing. 
They are to be used only with pupils who have contracted 
certain bad habits. They are a medicine rather than a 
tonic. The author has, in these studies, happily 
bined instruction with pleasure. 

Address publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 































